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Easter Bells. 


Lent was dreary and late that year; 
April to May was going; 

But the loitering moon refused to round, 
And the wild southeast was blowing. 


Day by day, from my window high, ’ 
I watched, a lonely warder, 

For a building bird in the garden-trees 
Or a flower in the sheltered border. 


But I only heard the chilly rain 
On the roof of my chamber beating, 

Or the wild sea-wind to the tossing boughs 
Its wail of wreck repeating; 


And said, “ Ah me! ’tis a weary world 
This cheerless April weather; 

The beautiful things will droop and die, 
Blossom and bird together.” 


At last the storm was spent. I slept, 
Lulled by the tired wind’s sighing— 
To wake at morn with the sunshine full 

On floor and garden lying; 


And lo! the hyacinth buds were blown; 
A robin was blithely singing; 

The cherry-blooms by the wall were white, 
And the Easter bells were ringing! 


It was long ago, but the memory lives; 
And in all life’s Lenten sorrows, 

When tempests of grief and trouble beat 
And I dread the dark to-morrows, 


I think of the garden after the rain; 
And hope to my heart comes singing, 
“ At morn the cherry-blooms will be white, 
And the Easter bells be ringing!” 
—EpDNA DEAN Proctor. 


wR 
Art in Public School Education. 


By FREDERICK W. CoBURN. 


Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, a distinguished statesman 
and demagog whose name is now rapidly sinking into 
oblivion, once declared, while governor of Massachusetts, 
that the American people would never tolerate in their 
schools any kind of art instruction except a little line 
drawing of a sort that would be useful to future artisans. 
Gen. Butler’s governorship was; less than a generation 
back in history ; yet a great deal of art instruction has 
been tolerated and much of it welcomed ; and it is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that much more of art in- 
struction will be tolerated and even demanded by a 
nation that has already begun to be aleading participant 
in'the international struggle for the markets of the world. 

In the artistic profession wide-reaching changes are 
taking place which are bringing art into the closest kind 
of contact with every-day life, stripping it of any sacer- 
dotal or aristocratic sanctity and making it the handmaid 
of human good. The field of art has been broadened 
almost immensely in the last decade. These revivals of 
ancient handicrafts, the growing interest in decorative 
design of every description, the marked annual increase 
in the extent of our mural paintings, mean that the 
American people are beginning to see that there is some- 
thing in art. The three allied arts, architecture, sculp- 


ture, and painting, have entered upon a course of har- 
monious development. 


Art Education a Business Proposition. 


It is fair to say that from the point of view of our 
national hopes and needs there are two subjects of the 
common school curriculum that to-day;deserve especial 
emphasis. They are the study of English and the study 
of art. For obvious reasons the former count cannot be 
taken up here ; suffice it to make the point that all this 
present-day discontent with the spelling, the punctua- 
tion, the style of the English of our public school grad- 
uates grows not so much out of deterioration in the 
teaching of English, for there has been actual improve- 
ment, as out of a vastly increased demand for the kind of 
power of which command over the written and spoken 
language is the outward manifestation. Equally impor- 
tant, and perhaps in the sequel even more so, is the 
study of art expression and appreciation. No other sub- 
ject. has so direct a bearing upon our industrial progress. 

Arithmetic ? Why there are neat little machines 
that are already beginning to do the world’s work of 
computation. 

Manual training ? The danger is always present that 
without the development of taste which study of beauti- 
ful forms brings about, manual instruction will ill prepare 
workmen to compete inany but the lower lines of industry 
with the artisans of countries that have traditions and 
an inheritance of art. | National prosperity, even if we 
view it only in terms of trade balances, cannot be ex- 
pressed merely in tons of steel rails and shiploads of ice. 
It is the more cunningly wrought thing that pays. Only 
the other day we heard a complaint from Sweden that in 
the land of sloyd, after years of devotion to manual train- 
ing, the artisan classes cannot turn out products that 
will compete successfully with the more artistic manu- 
factures of the French. The Swede as contrasted with 
the French workman is crude and lacking in fine sense 
of fitness and proportion. 


The Economic Value of Good Taste. 


Now if these arts and crafts societies, these revivals 
of old-time industries, this craze for artistic house fur- 
nishings, all these agencies that are, in Eugene Field 
phraseology, “making culture hum”—if they mean 
anything they signify that the value of good taste as a 
national asset is becoming recognized. The machinery 
for promoting it is beyond dispute primitive and unde- 
veloped as yet. “Papering the walls” of a library or two 
with Puvis de Chavannes will not necessarily create a rev- 
olution in taste. But the fact is ptaent that in almost 
every industry of to-day a higher standard of proportion 
and fitness is demanded of the creator than the average 
person possesses. The dollar’s worth of raw cotton must 
be made worth fifty dollars. The book must be artistic- 
ally printed and bound, to get a favorable reception. The 
class of people is growing rapidly the world over who 
are financially able and esthetically competent to buy 
whatever is good. Hard-headed business men are be- 
ginning to see that to meet the demands of the best 
paying kind of customers their products must be the 
work of trained taste. 

There is of course a higher doctrine of the economic 
value of art than this ; but spiritual vdlues are hard to 
estimate, being as apparently imponderable as the encas- 
ing ether and as truly alive to the transmission of im- 
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pulses affecting all ponderable things. It is just as well 
to keep to the lower levels. Art instruction cannot be 
classed among the fads of the school curriculum because 
it is a bread and butter study of practically universal 
interest. Modern industry has two “ends ”:—the crea- 
tive end whence the products come and the business end 
thru which the products are handled. The public school 
system is still weak, in that it has as yet perfectly or- 
ganized neither its ways and means of developing liter- 
ary good taste which, tho of importance to all the world, 
is most cryingly needed in the business end, nor its meth- 
ods of promoting artistic good taste which, tho still a 
matter of great concern to the whole community, is at 
the industrial end a prime necessity. Illiteracy, whether 
it takes the form of bad spelling, bad writing, crudeness 
of personal address, or the more subtle shape of lack of 
breadth, perspective, and imagination, is said by financial 
leaders to be a great retarding influence in the business 
world to-day, while it is the judgment of captains of in- 
dustry that inartistic habits of thought and feeling, the 
inability to conceive in terms of beautiful fitness, the lack 
of creative imagination, are hindrances that prevent the 
people at the industrial end from adequately meeting 
the world’s demands. In the sense that music is desir- 
able in the schools, for its elevating and refining influ- 
ence upon character ; that history is desirable, for its 
training is perspective and sympathy,—art study is com- 
mendable and valuable; but it is for other reasons, for 
its vital connection with the great industrial movements 
and the international contest now beginning for the em- 
pire of the world, that the study of art is likely to re- 
ceive at no distant future the accent in all school 
programs. 

It may therefore be timely to review briefly the ideas 
which have hitherto underlain public school art educa- 
tion in this country, to discuss those which are now up- 
permost, and to suggest the direction in which progress 
seems, from the present thought of educators and pro- 
fessional artists to be likely, to lie. 

Such an inquiry, if it went far afield, would lead to a 
consideration of the great art movements of the century ; 
and, altho these must be left out of a more restricted ac- 
count, they must always be understood. 


South Kensington Industrial Drawing. 


It is interesting in view of the importance that we are 
all coming, in this year of grace, to attach to the rela- 
tionship between art and industry to recall the fact that 
art instructions in it beginnings in American public 
schools was concerned almost wholly with industrial 
drawing. It was introduced as a concession to the 
manufacturers. The Massachusetts legislature, before 
whom the demand for an appropriation came first, would 
stand for nothing else. As a factor in the educational 
development of the child, the subject was still held to be 
negligible. An English director was brought over from 
the South Kensington museum to inaugurate a system 
of instruction which was characterized by the prevailing 
English ideals of the early seventies. Those ideals were 
perhaps right enough for the time, tho rather narrow 
and insular, and devoted, as Hamerton would say, “to 
the studying of Raphael to sell ribbons.” But the 
methods of applying them were certainly defective, and 
the harm done by them is still felt. Deftness of draw- 
ing to be acquired from flat copies was supposed to be 
the be-all and end-all of art training. The process 
was believed to be one of training the hand to graceful 
reaction curves, after the fashion of the writing master 
—a heresy which, it is needless to remark, still lingers in 
the highways and byways of the educational kingdom. 
There are plenty of people who confound the handwrit- 
ing of art with its language. The conception of draw- 
ing as a matter of seeing and expressing, of a discipline 
that appeals primarily to the brain and not to the hand, 
has with great difficulty made its way in this country. 
At the time of the introduction of public school drawing 
it was known only to a few artists, like William Morris 
Hunt, who had been under the French influence. 
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Those were days when child study was unheard of ; 
when the kindergarten was a vague abstraction. Natu- 
rally enough there had been no logical thinking about 
the study of drawing and of art in their connection with 
the principles of pedagogy. “Learning by doing” was 
not held in much esteem. The science of drawing 
rather than the art was aimed at. A curious sub-division 
of subjects was insisted upon. Perspective was taught 
by itself, almost entirely from rules and not as a matter 
of personal observation. Geometric drawing was made 
another subject. Freehand drawing meant copying from 
the flat without the use of mechanical helps, while model 
and object drawing was presented as something quite dis- 
tinct from both freehand and perspective work. Sketch- 
ing from nature was not considered necessary. Now 
and then children were required to make an imitative 
drawing of a real flower, but it was generally discovered 
that the drawing looked prettier if it were done from a 
printed copy. Composition, or arrangement, was believed 
to be something, the laws of whieh were too abstruse for 
any but professional artists. The very name of line- 
drawing that was applied to this importation from South 
Kensington was a misnomer, for the children were taught 
nothing about line, which in the speech of artists means 
the division of spaces by means of lines; all that they 
actually did learn was a little ’something about the me- 
chanical qualities of lines. 


Influence of the Kindergarten Idea. 


About 1880 the educational world was beginning to 
see a great light. The kindergarten idea was beginning 
to illumine the whole sky, and the elementary instruction 
in drawing early caught something of the glow. The 
English plan of endless copying without re-adaptation, 
of learning general rules without special cases, was al- 
ready seen to be singularly unproductive of results. The 
time had come to start afresh and to get the public 
school art instruction into substantial accord with the es- 
tablished principles of pedagogy. The children should 
be taught to observe and by their observation to build up 
each for himself an art free from formalism and super- 
ficiality. The world of art was to be created anew. 

From simple to complex appeared to be the rational 
way of proceeding; and the simple things of the exter- 
nal world were supposed—wrongly, perhaps—to be the 
type-forms. Cylinders and cubes and prisms—let the 
child learn to draw these, top view and side elevation, 
recording what he sees. Teach him to get the facts 
right with whatsoever quality of line comes natural to him. 
This signifies a direct expression of individual observa- 
tion. It stands for the development of the power to con- 
ceive images of form, correct and clearly defined. The 
attempt was nothing if not ambitious—to get to the 
foundations of things, to reconstruct art for each indivi- 
dual, to repeat the history of the race. As in the case 
of every return to nature there was a tendency at this 
time to kick over the traces of conventional art proce- 
dure. Copying was in some quarters placed under the 
ban altogether. 

A phrase that had great currency in the days when 
art instruction was thus put upon an objective basis 
was “the language of art,” a phrase based upon an en- 
lightening, yet deceptive analogy. It served to make 
tolerably obvious to the layman what the progressive art. 
supervisor was driving at ; it served also in some cases to 
becloud the judgment of the supervisor. Art has its 
language and the purpose for which that language exists 
is different from the purpose of spoken and written 
words only as the plastic arts differ from literature. 
Just as there is a literature of power and a literature of 
information, so the language and grammar of art—con- 
sisting of the tripartite division into line, or the division 
of space by lines; of values, or the spotting of space 
with varying degrees of light and dark, and of color, or 
the spotting of space with inter-dependent colors—may 
be applied to the mere exploitation of facts or to the 
use of facts in the expression of preconceived ideals of 
beauty. In other words, the art of drawing has its ob- 
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jective and its subjective side, and there are not wanting 
those who would deny to the results of the objective 
process even the name of art, just as there are those 
who will deny to journalistic recording of facts the name 
of literature. Art, say they, is the expression of ideas 
suffused with feeling. 


Drawing as Ancillary to Science. 


Now the dignity and importance of the language of art 
has been seriously misapprehended by many of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of its employment. Drawing is 
not art, but only a means to art. The perversion of 
what was intended to be art instruction into mere teach- 
ing of drawing as a convenient assistance to work in 
other studies has been a marked characteristic of the 
instruction during the period beginning about 1885 and 
not yet terminated. Such use of drawing is not bad ; 
there is great danger in the abuse of it. 

Bear in mind that the study of art has for its true 
function the cultivation of good taste ; the practice of 
art as a profession, the expression of ideas and feelings 
in accordance with the unalterably established canons of 
beauty. To regard the school work in drawing and 
painting as merely a servant to the work in natural sci- 
ence, geography, arithmetic, and language is to lose 
sight of the essential purpose of the study. The over- 
emphasis that has been given to the utility of drawing 
in connection with other studies is natural enough. It 
has proceeded from a laudable desire to make the study 
practical, to secure its valuable assistance in rendering 
concrete by means of type solids the abstractions of ge- 
ometry or by colored drawings of birds the facts of pro- 
tective coloring. Such renderings of fact may have 
artistic value, generally thru accident, and their prac- 
tical value is apparent, but what is more apparent is 
that the less valuable thing is only too apt to shut out 
the more valuable. To the average pupil—still without 
regard to ethical and spiritual considerations—it is of 
far greater worth to have been trained in the principles 
of visual harmony, of good arrangement, than to have 
concepts of a fish a little more accurate than he would 
have got from observation without drawing. Given 
grasp upon definite principle, the drawing of the fish will 
be so made as to contribute to the training of the 
maker’s taste and judgment. 

It is to be feared that in some places where advanced 
educational thought is the rule, this perversion of art 
instruction from its essential purpose has received au- 
thoritative sanction because it is in apparent accord with 
the doctrine of correlation. One of the foremost centers 
of the new education only the other day published some 
examples of drawings by its pupils, the spirit of which 
is, from the artistic point of view, atrocious. They are 
fact-laden and ugly ethnological studies—representing 
the epic story of primitive maninhis contests with the ele- 
ments. The prehensile toes of the ape-man are carefully 
and hideously indicated. Thedrawings show that the 
pupils know a good many things about pre-historic life ; 
they also show that the essence of art, of the subordina- 
tion of less fine to more noble has had no place in their 
lessons. These studies, anthropological rather than 
artistic in their scope, are correlated with the study of 
history. But that correlation may be doubted which 
warps a study from its normal function. If attention to 
correlation means neglect of the first principles of art, 
then the gooner the fetich of correlation is thrown away 
the better. In all probability, however, the true basis 
upon which correlations of this sort can be made is yet 


to be built up. 
Masterpieces on the Walls. 


A feeling of disillusionment was undoubtedly one of 
the irritants that provoked the movement for school- 
room decoration which started a few years back and 
which is still happily under great headway. We had al- 
ready come to realize that the results of the art instruc- 
tion in schools where no firm stand was made for art as 
a subject in itself, were inartistic, and the idea was sug- 
gested that thru the study of great pictures and statu- 
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ary and thru causing teacher and child to live constantly 
in the presence of the old masters the deficiencies of the 
school training could be made good. It was rightly felt 
that the work done in the schools with brush ard pencil 
needed to be supplemented with the refining influences 
of an artistic environment. 

This movement, however, like each of those that went 
before, has been attended with not a little exaggeration. 
There are those who say that appreciation of the good 
things done by great men is the best that the public 
school child can get from his art study. With intellec- 
tual powers still undeveloped, with only an hour or two 
a week for practice, he cannot learn to draw ; and with- 
out drawing (Le dessin, cest la probit de Cart, said Ingres) 
he may not honestly express himself. The analogy be- 
tween the languages is deceptive. The language of lit- 
erature is easily learned, for words fly about us from our 
infancy, not only seen in flight, but caught and tamed 
by every child. The language of art is one of infinite 
difficulty to learn and practiced only by a few profes- 
sionals.. Young men and women spend years of their 
lives in acquiring its vocables before they dare venture 
to express in pictorial speech. Merely to copy from the 
flat as children were formerly taught is a stultifying, 
uninspired process, a sheer waste of time; to draw and 
paint from real objects means either the expenditure of 
an inordinate number of hours or else the attainment of 
results that cannot but be technically and spiritually 
trivial. Since drawing and painting have some useful- 
ness as ancillary to other subjects of the school course, 
it is advisable to retain them in that position of servi- 
tude. The emphasis, however, should be laid upon the 
appreciative side of art instruction. If the masterpieces 
of the world are interpreted to children, with account of 
the aims of the artists and of the conditions amidst 
which they labored, such study will tell powerfully for 
the cultivation of good taste and for elevation of char- 
acter. It is not necessary to have learned the technical 
processes of sculpture to appreciate the beauty in a 
statue by Michael Angelo or Rodin. They also know 
the game who only sit and watch. Give to every child 
in the measure of his capacity appreciation of the best 
that has been thought and done; then let the few in 
whom there is ability as well as capacity learn honestly 
in the art school what they can learn only superficially 
in the elementary and high schools and in the college. 
Just as the teachers of literature are laying great stress 
upon what formerly was deemed mere reading, so let the 
art teaching concern itself with mere seeing and the 
music teaching with mere listening. 

The untenability of this position will be discovered if 
we attack it from the standpoint of our theme, the spe- 
cial industrial needs of the community. 

(To be continued.) 


SF 
The Perils of the Broom. 

Dr. Elmer W. Firth, a Columbia university fellow, has 
gained the degree of Ph.D. by his study into the number 
and quality of microbes that are whisked up with every 
swish of a new broom across a dry floor. With a little 
collecting machine Dr. Firth has been studying sweep- 
ings from school-rooms, railways stations, and elevated 
cars, and has found the bacteriological pests very nu- 
merous. One comforting fact that has been estab- 
lished is that the injurious bacteria do not normally live 
in the air. They belong to the dust and only when the 
dust is perturbed do they soar in noxious flight. A room 
should therefore be cleaned so far as possible without 
stirring up the microbes. Most school janitors sin in 
this regard, the class-rooms are swept with a dry broom 
every afternoon and the dusting is done in the morning 
before school. Water is seldom, if ever, applied. The 
cracks between the floor boards become filled with dust 
which is stirred at least twice a day during the physical 
culture which each elass is obliged to take. In an air 
laden with microbes the pupils are instructed to “take 
long and deep breaths.” 
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Warming and Ventilating School-Houses 


The general principles of sanitation, says Mr. Fred- 
erick Baumann in an article in The Inland Architect and 
News Record, have taken a decided foothold in all com- 
munities. Special applications have been made with 
varying degrees of success. In the case of school-houses 
fair results have been obtained in meeting the demand 
for a steady supply of fresh, wholesome air uniformly 
distributed thruout the room, and for an assured steady 
exit of the air contaminated ; yet a great deal remains 
to be done. 

A few years ago it was held to be sufficient to install 
one large, warm-air furnace for supplying six rooms of a 
size 27 by 34 feet, 13 feet high. With such an arrange- 
ment, when the weather becomes really cold, it is neces- 
sary to overcharge the furnace and thus contaminate the 
air by contact with red hot iron. Nor is this the only 
fault. It often happens that on a stormy day the de- 
sired warm air will not at all enter the rooms exposed to 
the wind, for this wind, piercing walls and windows, will 
press across the room against the very wall whence the 
warm air is expected to proceed and will drive the pro- 
ceeding current back into the warm-air chamber. Thus 
warmth and ventilation are denied to one side of the 
building which is exposed to the strong wind, while the 
lea side is over-supplied with heat. 


Attempted Improvements 


The first remedy thought of for this state of things 
was to install two furnaces. This was an improvement. 
It removed the necessity of overcharging the furnace in 
times of cold weather. It supplied twice the amount of 
fresh air. But it could not conquer all the difficulties 
involved. No room was ever warmed to a uniform tem- 
perature. The plan of hot air from the register is to 
an extent checked by the opposing wind and the defi- 
ciency must be overcome by an increase of fire at the 
expense of wholesomeness of air. 

In view of defects and annoyances of this kind a num- 
ber of school architects have adopted a combined system 
of warming by means of steam pipes, and of ventilating 
with air warmed in the same manner and propelled by 
means of power fans. This system has been perfected ; 
yet in its perfected form it is expensive, and by no 
means adapted to all school-houses. © 

The Right Location of Inlet and Outlet, 
Mr. Baumann believes that all the ordinary difficulties 


will disappear with the introduction of the right kind of 
furnace, one in which the fresh air is warmed indirectly, 
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Plan of Twelve-Reom School-House, warmed by five small 
furnaces, 


not being brought into direct contact with the walls of 
a stove or furnace. 
Now in the usual school-room the venting shaft is 
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located in the most protected corner of the room. The 
ideal place for the inlet of warm air would be the opposite 
corner. The flow of air thence could never be checked 
by wind blowing from any quarter. In fact a wind strik- 
ing that corner would increase the rapidity of the inflow, 

In practice this method of heating and ventilating ig 
not employed because it would be too inconvenient and 
too expensive to locate furnaces within main basement 
rooms at the corners of the building. They must still 
be located in the center of the basement. 

The next best thing is to allow the inlet openings for 
warm air to remain in an inner wall and in opposition to 
the windows, but to establish the apertures for receiving 
foul air at points opposite warm air openings. This is 
the plan followed in Mr. Baumann’s scheme which is 
here illustrated. 

The illustration shows a portion of a twelve-room 
school-house supposed to be warmed by five of a new 
kind of furnace. Each such furnace is only a sort of 
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A Device for Smoke Consumption, 


tight iron box, having a chamber for cold air at base and 
one for warm air at top. Both chambers are connected 
with each other by means of metallic tubes, in which the 
air becomes warmed by contact with their inner wall 
surfaces during its course of passage from the lower to 
the upper chamber. These conducting tubes should be 
of copper, not soldered, but rolled from the hot metal 
into their tubular form (Mannesmann process), copper 
being preferable because of its great receptibility and 
conductivity of heat. The exterior surface of their 
walls is heated by radiation from the two heat producers 
(stoves) which occupy the entire central part of the fur- 
nace. It is also heated by direct contact with the heated 
air, the effect of this being enhanced by humidity pro- 
duced from an ample application of water into narrow 
gutters established. The heat penetrating the walls of 
the copper tubes warms the cold, fresh air within them 
as it contacts with their inner surfaces. It rises and is 
distributed as usual. The heat being communicated to 
the fresh air by contact merely, it is evident that the 
conducting pipes should be narrow, their diameter not 
to exceed, say, one-thirtieth of their length. They can 
be readily affixed at their lower end. The upper end, 
however, should be free within sockets affixed to the ceil- 
ing partition of the directly heated space, in order that 
all of them may expand freely. It seems to be import- 
ant that the aggregate area of all conducting tubes 
should be about four times the area of the warm-air flues 
required in the case, so that, if the average velocity of 
currents within these be assumed at twelve feet the 
velocity within the tubes would be three feet per second, 
slow enough for allowing sufficient communication of 
the heat. It is evident that air thus warmed can never 
be burnt, and that the increased quantity required, be- 
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cause of its lower temperature, enhances the purity of 
the atmosphere of the room. 


The Ventilation. 


The foul air in each room can be carried out thru two 
Openings located under windows opposite the inlet of 
warm air. Thence there is easy passage below the ceil- 
ings of wardrobe-rooms to the upper ventshaft in which 
the air ascends to the top of theroof. Section a-b shows 
the interior arrangement by which this is accomplished. 
It is a matter of considerable importance to keep sep- 
arate the ventshafts for each room. No less important 
is it to contribute some heat to the escaping foul air so 
that its ascent may be assured. This is managed by 
locating the smoke flue within the ventshaft at its very 
center. A very old device. Such a smoke flue may be 
constructed of fire-clay tubing. 


Consumption of Smoke. 


This is one of the advantages that may be employed in 
the system. The device, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, is very simple and very effective. A good 
base-burner is obtained by feeding the coal thru a bucket, 
a3 shown in the plan. The air in passing thru the cav- 
ity formed by its double back becomes heated enough 
for a ready combination with the floating carbon as it 
proceeds from the burning coal in the form of smoke. 


It would be profitable in connection with the line of 
thought developed in the foregoing article to look into 
the statement of principle contained in Mr. Baldwin’s 
treatise on steam heating. The following review of the 
book will serve to give an idea of the scope and of the 
author’s qualifications to speak with authority on matters 
in this important field : 


Steam Heating for Buildings, by William J. Baldwin, M. 
E. is the classic work of its kind. Written in 1878, it now 
appears in its fifteenth edition. The order of the chapters of 
the old book has been kept, but so much new matter has been 
presented that the edition is practically a fresh contribution. 
It has been brought thoroly up to date. 

It is fair to say that no school official who has to look out 
for the proper heating and ventilation of school-houses can af- 
ford to be without Mr. Baldwin’s book. It gives in a logical, 
scientific way what might, with great difficulty and with great 
uncertainty, be gathered from a study of the catalogs of the 
various leading manufacturers of heating apparatus. There 
is authoritative information regarding the different gravity 
circulating appliances ; the use of grates and chimneys; ra- 

’ diating surfaces ; experiments in condensation—in fact, every- 
thing that pertains to this very important branch of sanitary 
engineering. 

Very much of the discussion pertains directly to school- 
house practice. The chapter, for instance, on the Classes of 
Radiation contains a statement of principles that every prin- 
cipal, in fact every grade teacher ought to be familiar with. 
We have all sat in school-rooms where, tho the thermometer 
registered seventy degrees, our cold backs and feet seemed to 
give the lie to the mercury. Equable heating of a room is 
not easy to secure. (John Wiley & Sons, New York.) 


eS 
Language Teaching by Phonograph. 


There issomething rather charming in the thought of 
having a cultivated French or German or Spanish pro- 
fessor always at your beck and call; to be able in the 
noon interim, while the black coffee is quieting the 
jaded nerves, to have a few minutes of instructive talk 
with him or in the evening to sit at your writing table 
and hear him talk, now slowly, now rapidly, in the ver- 
nacular that you are trying to make your own. After 
all, language is only a matter of words, words, words— 
mere sounds that are the symbols of sense, and of non- 
sense; and the way to emit the sounds properly is first to 
intercept them, not once but often until the click of the 
word and the lilt of the phrase have become thoroly 
familiar. 

To return to our professor; if we can always have him 
by us, a personality without temperament, affections, or 
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social aspirations; inexpensive to keep and ever ready to 
speak or to listen in silence; subject to no afflictions or 
unavoidable detentions—is not such a professor a desira- 
ble inmate of every household? 

A phonograph is patient beyond any living teacher. 
With it a word or sentence can be repeated a thousand 
times if necessary. The timber of its utterances is 
traditionally a bit disagreeable, but the harsh, metallic 
tones of the penny-in-the slot machine, can be softened 
by the use of paper horns in the case of the phonograph 
or of specially constructed ear-caps for the language 
phone. 

The possibilities inherent in such a system of instruc- 
tion appeal to the imagination. On the practical side 
enough is now doing to be well worthy of mention. 
Machines have been so perfected that they are available 
for the work of class teaching or private teaching or 
self-instruction. 


The Language Phone. 


Much attention has recently been attracted to the 
special instrument known as the Language phone. This 
is the instrument employed by the International College 
of Languages, Park Row building, New York, as an 
accompaniment to the system of language teaching of 
that distinguished teacher, Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, 
originator of the Meisterschaft system and of the Rosen- 
thal system. Dr. Rosenthal’s theory of language teach- 
ing is so intimately connected with the exploitation of 
the practical value of the language phone that a brief 
re-statement of it in this place will be important. 

He believes that the English-speaking young person or 
adult should learn a foreign language as a young child 
learns English. The attempt to apply an untenable 
theory has resulted in thé jargon-sentences of the lan- 
guage books, the delight of the funny-man and the bore- 
dom of the intelligent student. 

In contrast to this sort of drivel, Dr. Rosenthal takes 
for his starting point the actual occurrences of every 
day life expressed in actual idiomatic sentences of the 
language employed. Sentences such as a Frenchman or 
German would actually employ are made the basis of the 
lessons. To them the diction is kept subservient. 

The actual method by which the machine pronounces 
may be explained from a sample lesson in French. 

A sentence like the following is led up to by a word 
for word study: 

Que voulez-vous faire ce matin? Je voudrais partir le 
premier train pour Paris, mais malheureusement, cela est 
impossible, car j’attends un ami de Chicago et dois rester @ 
Boulogne jusqw’@ ce que le vapeur arrive. 

Every French word is carefully and very slowly enun- 
ciated as it occurs in the page side by side with its 
English equivalent. One can go back, can linger over a 
difficult nasal until its quality is apprehended. There is 
no excuse for not mastering each word. 

But as everyone knows, the rub comes when the words . 
run together. Sentence combination produces new 
sounds; surds are assimilated to sonants and vice versa. 
The entire sentence is therefore pronounced once with a 
fairly rapid enunciation, and is then repeated in the 
form of such a rollicking sentence a3 your true Parisian 
affects. 

The usefulness of instruments in the teaching of 
foreign languages is so potent that it ought to appeal 
readily to everyone. Their value in the teaching of 
English is probably less obvious, but will certainly 
appear in the course of time. Onesphere of usefulness 
can readily be suggested: the phone might profitably be 
used in teaching pronunciation. There are people, in 
certain sections of the country, to whom it might be 
worth a few dollars to acquire the accent of Boston and 
New York; and it is certain that there are a great many 
ladies and gentleman and others in the eastern part of 
this country who would spend hours a day over a phone 
— would bring to them the accents of educuted 
London. 





School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


Power to Establish Schools. 


The law of Kansas, 1899, c. 189, in arbitrarily establishing 
a high school, and requiring its maintenance by the people of 
the county, is not a constitutional interference with the righis 
of local self-government. (State vs. Board of Commissioners 
Elkhart Co., Kans. §.C., Dec., 1900.)| 


Defective Organization of School District. 


The legislature of Iowa has the power to pass a curative act 
legalizing the defective organization of a school district al- 
ready in existence under the general law authorizing the crea- 
tion. of independent school districts. (State vs. Squires, 26 
Iowa 340.) 








Alteration of School Districts. 


Under the Missouri Rev. Stat. 1899, as amended in 1895, 
which provides that the territory of an existing school district 
shall not be so encroached upon as to leave it with a 
population of less than twenty children of school age, a school 
district cannot cut off from itself a territory containing less 
than twenty school children. Nor does the fact that an ad- 
joining school district subsequently attempted to annex such 
detached territory validate such action. 

Under the above statute, authorizing the formation of a new 
school district composed of two or more entire districts or 
parts of two or more districts, or to divide one district to form 
two, or to change the boundary lines of two or more districts, 
the voters of three existing districts may form two new dis- 
tricts out of the three, so as to obliterate one of them. But 
part of an existing district cannot be voted out of it ata 
special meeting of the voters. The law confers such authority 
upon their annual meetings only. (State Ex rel Frisby vs. Hall, 
Mo. §.C., 53 S. W. R. 1062.) 


Annexation of Territory by City. 


Where a city was reincorpated, and added to its terri- 
tory a part of the territory of an adjoining school district, 
and subsequently the board of supervisors of the county, 
an order made pursuant to a petition signed by a 
majority of the heads of families in the district, annexed the 
part of the school district not included in the city by the rein- 
corporation to the city for school purposes only: Held, that 
the law applies to cities already incorporated, a resident of the 
part of the old district not included in the city territory, but 
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annexed thereto for school purposes, is entitled to the privil- 
eges of the city schools, as such annexation for school purposes 
of the territory not already incorporated as a part of the city 
operated to extinguish the old district by the creation of a new 
district including the outside territory. (Kramm vs. Bogue, 
Cal. $.C., 59 P. 394.) 


Creation from Municipal Territory. 
Under the Kentucky Stat. secs. 4464, 4489, a city of the 








Supt. Wm. J. M. Cox, Moline, Ill. 


fourth class cannot be included with outlying territory for;the 
purpose of establishing a graded school. (Bailey vs. Figeley 
Ky. 8.C., 52 S. W., 800.) 


Recovery of Supplies by Assignee. 


Where a trustee of a school district ordered charts, for} use 
in such district, of the value of $15, as authorized by law 
(Laws 1896, c. 292) by a written order signed by himself as 
trustees payable within twelve months from date, and such 
charts were delivered to and used by such district, an assignee 
of the order was entitled to recover therefore against a trustee 
subsequently elected. (Smith vs. Coman, N. Y.S.C., 62 N. Y., 
Sup. 106.) 
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Domestic Science Department, Moline, Illinois. 


Again in Arkansas, 


Contract to buy school desks, made by only two directors of 
a school district, and not at a regular meeting, norat a special 
on notice to the third director, is void, and warrants issued to 
pay there for are also void. (Springfield Furniture Co., vs. School 
Dist. No. 4, etc. Ark. S.C. Dec. 1900.) 


Contract to Teach. 


In an action by a school teacher against a school district in 
Washington to recover cn a contract to teach the public 
schools of such district, a temporary certificate or license is- 
sued by the superintendent of county schools, entitling the 
holder to teach therein, was not subject to collateral attack, 
there being no allegation of fraud, 
since such officer was presumed to 
have faithfully discharged his 
duty, in the issuance of such tem- 
porary certificate. (Kimball vs. 
School District, etc. Wash. S. ©., 
Dec. 1900.) 


* Unvaccinated Pupils. 


The right to exclude unvaccinat- 
ed pupils from the public schools 
in obedience to the orders of a 
board of health has been sustained, 
in Blue vs. Beach (Ind.), 50 L.R.A,. 
64, altho there is no statute ex- 
pressly making vaccination com- 
pulsory or imposing it as a condi- 
tion of attending school, and the 
pupil excluded has not been ex- 
posed to smallpox, if people in the 
community have been so exposed. 


Joint High Schools. 


House Act No. 141, of the Indi- 
ana legislature, provides that the 
school trustees of two or more 
school corporations may establish 
and maintain joint graded high 
schools and shall jointly have the 
care, management, and mainte- 
nance thereof. The bill legalizes 
all payments of tutition, provided 
for under this act, heretofore 
made by school trustees for such 
high-school privileges ; provided, 
also, that no such ph high 





school shall be so built unless there are at least twenty-five 
common school graduates residing in the township. 


Joint School-Houses. 


House Act 140, Indiana, provides that the trustees of two 
or more adjacent school’ corporations may establish a new 
school district and build a school-house therein at the joint 
expense of their several corporations. Such action must be 
taken on petition of interested school patrons. Each corpora- 
tion shall bear such part of the exoense as its number of chil- 
dren of school age bears to the whole number of children of 
school age who are attached to the joint district at the time of 
its formation. 
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‘Gducational Trade field. 


SS» EE: 

The New York branch of Houghton, Mifflin & Company will 
celebrate May 1, the traditional New York moving day, by 
taking up new quarters at 85 Fifth avenue, on the northeast 
corner of Sixteenth street. Their new establishment, which 
is in the second story of a handsome office building, has a 
frontage of forty-nine feet on Fifth avenue and a depth of 141 
feet on Sixteenth street, together with an ell running north- 
ward for ninety-two feet. The aggregate floor space is over 
8,000 square feet, with excellent elevator service and a broad 
stairway for those who prefer to walk up; the New York 
offices will be thoroly accessible to all book-lovers and educa- 
tors. It is designed to preserve the home-like character which 
has always characterized the quarters in East Seventeenth 
street. The entire Fifth avenue front will be given over to 
rooms for the reception of guests, so that any interested per- 
son may find opportunity to examine at his leisure the latest 
books of the house. There will be low tables and comfortable 
chairs forsuch guests! An attractive alcove is to be reserved 
for educational books, in which every publication of the house 
that is likely to be of consequence to teachers will be found 
upon the shelves. Another alcove is to be devoted entirely to 
reference books, dictionaries, and encyclopzdias. 

The firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Company was a pioneer in 
this quarter of publishing houses. It has been located in a 
building in East Seventeenth street, intended for a dwelling 
house, for the past twenty years. 


School business in Cuba continues to beactive. The Univer- 
sity Publishing Company was agreeably surprised Jast week by 
an order for 25,000 copies of Holmes’s readers for Havana. 
The surprise was due, not to the fact that the merits of the 
books secured their adoption, but because no agent was on the 
spot to push them. The order came in without solicitation. 


Mr. Charles H, Ward, of Rochester, has just filled an order 
for two first class skeletons and cabinets for the state board 
of normal school commissioners of Vermont. 





The experiment of the Appletons in opening their entire list 
of books to purchasers on a subscription basis is one that will 
be watched with great interest by all the publishers and re- 
tailers and will undoubtedly form a new precedent for the ex- 
ploitations of literature. A person desirous of owning a li- 
brary of his own can take the Appleton catalog and make a 
selection of anywhere from twenty-five to four thousand vol- 
umes, and have them delivered at his house and enjoy all the 
pride of possession of a fine library, and all that is required in 
payment is a small weekly sum that may be extended over 
months, or even years. 

Many of these books are already arranged in convenient li- 
braries ; as, for instance, the series of Home-Reading Books, 
edited by Commissioner Harris. 


The house of William G. Smith & Company, of Minneapolis, 
which was organized last summer with the intention of putting 
some strong books upon the market, has certainly succeeded. 
“The Way Preachers Pray.” by an anonymous author is one of 
them. Its substance is said to be more reverent than its title 
would imply. “Birdies”. is another excellent compilation, 
while “ 1000 Words is something that is proving itself popular 
in schools and institutes, being a spelling-book of carefully se- 
selected words. 

Mr. John F. L. Morris, representative of Ginn & Company 
for many years in Connecticut and the Hudson Valley, has 
been assigned to the general management of the Ginns’ Phila- 
delphia office. This is a step upward for a very well-known 
and popular bookman. Our congratulations are certainly due 
and our hopes for great success in the new field of endeavor. 

Mr. Lyman, of Andover, Conn., who has served an appren- 
eg with Mr. Morris, succeeds him in the Connecticut 

eld. 


Mr. H. H. Titsworth, who has for some time held the North- 
western agency of Ginn & Company, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, has been consigned to the Chicago office of the same 

m. 


Mr. J. A. Peck, head of the New York office of Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, was aboard the wrecked train on the Wabash 
along with Supt. Emerson, of Buffalo. The experience was a 
terrifying one. He found in Chicago that his old stamping 
ground, central Illinois, has recently been turned over to Mr. 
J. A. White, a graduate of Princeton, and a very bright book- 
man. 

The New England Publishing Company has removed to 211- 
215 Pemberton building, Boston, after a residence of seventeen 
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years at 3 Somerset St. The Pemberton is one of the handsom- 
est of the new office buildings of the Hub and ought to make 
for Dr. Winship and his confreres a very agreeable - business 
home. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, who deal especially in secon- 
dary school and college books, have opened a branch house at 
378 Wabash ave, Chicago. This house will be in charge of 
their present Western agent, Mr. James E. Warner, who is a 
graduate of Cornell university, has had two years of graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, and has taught the clas- 
sics in one of our colleges. 


Mr. Charles Hammett, formerly of the J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, has organized the Hammett School Supply Company io 
occupy the old quarters at No. 352 Washington St., Boston, on 
the removal of the J. L. Hammett Company to Summer St. 


The Entertainment Supply Company of Chitago has sold to 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, of the same city its entire stock 
and business. The latter firm has within the past year fitted 
out several thousand exhibitors with outfits in the way of 
graphophones, stereopticons, and moving pictures for school 
entertainments. 


The Triangular Book Cover Company has lately removed its 
general office from Syracuse, N. Y., to Munnsville, N. Y., where 
the factory is located. It has been found necessary to increase 
the capacity in order to meet the demands of the rapidly grow- 
ing business. 


Growth of the Frick Business. 


The Fred. Frick Clock Company succeeded Fred. Frick, of 
Waynesboro, Pa., March 1, in the manufacture of program 
clocks, self-winding clocks, secondary clocks, laboratory clocks, 
etc. The demand for the Frick clocks has been constantly in- 
creasing, and during the past year orders have been coming in 
so briskly that, with present facilities it has been difficult to 
fill them in reasonable time. In order to increase the facilities 
for handling this business the Fred. Frick Clock Company was 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania. The new organi- 
zation will make extensive additions in machinery and plant. 

The importance of the program clock in school work needs 
hardly more than passing comment; the clocks are in use in 
hundreds of schools and colleges in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Typewriter Topics. 


The Chicago Writing Machine Company has brought out a 
circular containing a fac-simile of the editorial page of United 
States Investigating Reports, for August 3. The article thus 
reproduced has some very strong commendations of the Chicago 
machine. 


A very handsome photogravure of the National Commercia 
Teachers’ Federation, which met at Detroit, December 26-29, 
1900, has been issued with the compliments of the Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter Company. The banner in the center recalls an 
interesting bit of history. 

Just after the first session of the federation opened, and be- 
fore the president had read his annual address, the banner was 
brought in and placed in the hands of the president who read 
the very cordial letter in which the banner was presented by 
Mr. Lyman C. Smith, of the company. The banner was then 
exhibited by the president who carefully read the inscriptions 
on both sides, and before he could ask for the will of the con- 
vention, Prin. A. J. Cadman, of Owosso, Mich., sprang to his 
feet and moved that the banner be accepted in the spirit in 
which it was offered, and that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Mr. Smith. The general secretary, Mr. G. W. Brown, was 
seconding the motion when he saw Mrs. Spencer, of Washing- 
ton, entering the hall. Knowing the circumstances of the ad- 
dress of President Garfield, a quotation from which adorns the 
banner, he called upon Mrs.Spencer to tell the story of Garfield’s 
speech. This she did in most entertaining fashion. 

The wording on the banner is as follows: 

Business colleges originated in this country asa protest againt 
the inefficiency of our system of education—as a protest against 
the failure, the absolute failure, ot our American schools and 
colleges to fit young men and women for the business of life. 
These business colleges furnish their graduates a better educa- 
gg practical purposes than either Princeton; Harvard, or 

aie. . 

A neat booklet has come to us, descriptive of the Sun type- 
writer. What it has tosay of visible writing.is well worth 
reading. Every letter is visible in this machine as soon as 
printed, and never goes out of sight. Other features com- 
mented upon are the paper feed, which is simple and effective, 
the marginal stop which is-very positive, and the carriage re- 
lease which is simplicity itself. ‘ 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Mditor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Hygienic Wardrobes for School-Rooms. 


Wet hats, overcoats, reefers, and sacques; dripping umbrel- 
las, exuding into a leaky umbrella stand—how are you 
going to guard against disease when the children find their 
wraps in the cloak-room at twelve-thirty just as moist as they 
were at eight forty-five? Modern medical science is devoted 
largely to prophylactic measures. Here is a chance for prophy- 
laxis against pneumonia and kindred diseases. 

Suppose now that instead of a comparatively unwarmed and 
unventilated cloak-room you have right in your class-room a 
sanitary wardrobe, which is so arranged that acurrent of warm 
air from the room is drawn in thru a flue, thus purifying the 
clothing and drying it, if damp, and with never a chance of its 
getting back into the room. No supervision of cloak-room is 
necessary under this scheme. The children remove their wraps 
under the eye of the teacher at her desk. Some recent measure- 
ments have shown that on a floor containing four school-rooms 
of ordinary size, you can by elimination of the cloak-rooms, 
even tho space must be allowed for these wardrobes, gain a 
matter of 50,400 cubic feet which at ordinary rates of con- 
struction will save about $3,500; and still the school-room 
will be larger than in the building that has cloak-rooms. 

Now add the fact that the fronts of the wardrobes can be 
used as blackboards, and you certainly have an array of reas- 
ons for looking into these hygienic wardrobes, made by James 
Godfrey Wilson, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


School Blinds. 


The danger is considerable in most modern school-houses’ 
that the daylight in the rooms will be garish and unpleasant, 
as well as harmful to the sight, Strong light pouring into a 
room without restraint is as injurious to the eyes as too little 
light. Shades of some kind are, of course, necessary and are 
almost universally employed. 

What is claimed for these Venetian and inside sliding blinds, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration, is that the light can 
be perfectly controlled at any part of the window ; that they 
are durable and will outlast shades and folding blinds without 
any expense for repairs. They require no hinges. They do not 
interfere with curtains or window ornaments. They do not 
rattle or get out of order. They are easily operated and can 
be instantly removed from the window by pressing them 
slightly to one side. 

They are in use in a great many of the best school-houses in 
the country. In New York city about 150 schools are equipped 
with them; in Chicago about 175, including the new Hyde 
Park high school. Other institutions worthy of mention that 
have them are the Springfield, Mass., high school ; the state 





Illustrations showing use of Burlington Venetian and Sliding Blinds in a school-room. 
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normal school at Lowell, Mass.; the John K. Tarbox school, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Frankfort, Ind., high school. 
The Pancoast Window Aerator. 


Something new in the way of window ventilation has been 
devised by R. M. Pancoast, C. E., a well-known pneumatic 

















Pancoast Window Aerator. One slat trunnionally adjustable 
to several heights and angles, 


engineer of Camden, N.J. The accom- 
panying designs almost explain them- 
selves. The aerator consists of one or 
more slats of appropriate width, flexibly 
united and trunnionally adjustable in 
parallel planes to various heights and 
angles, so as to deliver the in-current air 
on thin sheets upward at the desired an- 
gle when in use (upper figure) and to 
close flat on the sill when out of use 
(lower figure). The fresh air is 
therefore delivered diagonally upward 
for the best admixture without draft in 
any part of the room. This device cer- 
tainly seems to be a promising one; there 
are several other applications of it. 
ng 

This is a little note that is a source of 
no little gratification to the interested 
people : 

“The Pan-American Exposition Com- 
pany takes pleasure in certifying that 
after considering the matter carefully, 
the New Century typewriter was adopt- 
ed for the official work of the Exposition.’ 
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Sculpture for Class-Room Decoration. 


If the members of your graduating class come to you and 
tell you that they have decided to present the school witha 
statue, how are you going to protect yourself? A picture may 
be bad enough, if selected without knowledge and taste, but at 
the worst, it clings close to the wall it disfigures, while a 
statue is so obtrusive that it occupies vi et armis valuable 
space right out in the school-room or assembly hall. The odds 
are that it wiil have to have a basis all to itself, in which it 
will stand precariously against the time of its overthrow. 





Five Boys Singing from One Scroll, by Luca della Robbia. 
Courtesy of P. P. Caproni & Bro., Boston, 


The best plan is to say to the c’ass committee somewhat as 
follows : 

“Sculpture, my dear young people, is not bric-a-brac. Its 
proper function is to accent, or make interesting, certain fea- 
tures of the architectural construction of a building. A piece 
of sculpture that is in the way, tho it be the beauti- 
ful Venus of Melos or the Hermes of Praxiteles, is 
an absurdity. If in our building you can find a 
niche or corner where one of the world’s statuesque 
masterpieces will just fit, whence it can speak to the 
assembled schoo) ‘with that modesty which is the 
characteristic of great art, then by all means favor 
the school with such a token of your regard and es- 
teem. But if in our rooms you find no place where 
a full length figure or head can ‘set without giving 
it undue prominence and exposing it to the danger 
of becoming a public nuisance, pray reconsider your 
question of a gift. Remember that even a beautiful 
object loses much of its beauty if the surroundings 
are inharmonious. The ordinary box-shaped school- 
room is not naturally adapted to fitting employment 
of round sculpture. 


Bas Reliefs in the School-Room 


are, however, very appropriate and decorative, and 
too strong a plea cannot be made for their purchase 
when it is desired to put sculpture into a school. 
They have great advantages over pictures in that 
they can be tinted to harmonize with the wall upon 
which they are hung. It often happens, you see, 
that a very lovely picture makes a very ugly spot 
on a school-room wall; and curiously enough spots 
are the stuff that really good art is made of. Sculp- 
ture in high or low relief can be harmoniously ap- 
plied to the walls of a schooleither in the form of a 
frieze running along one side of the room, or, indeed, 
all the way around, or smaller bits may be hung as 
pictures are hung, at interesting points on the sur- 
face of the wall.” 

“What are the interesting points, Mr. Oracle?” 
asks one of the pupils to whom everything must be 
made mathematically clear. 
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“That is a hard problem, depending upon the wall space and 
the number and position of the doors, windows and the like 
which pierce it. I can give you one geometrical principle, 
however, that will help you every time you hang a picture or a 
bas-relief or arrange the objects on your dressing table. The 
seconds and fourths are the weak places, the thirds, fifths, and 
sevenths are the strong. You look puzzled atthe terms. Let 
me explain. If on a given rectangular surface you put a 
bas relief just in the half-way space between the edge you 
have chosen a weak place, one in which it loses its force. If 
on the other hand your object is hung at a point two-fifths 
of the distance from one of the corners and one-third of the 
distance from the ceiling, you have selected a very command- 
ing position. 

‘*However, this is not a class in artistic composition. You 
wanted my advice about sculpture. I would recommend ) our 
getting out the catalogs of Caproni, Castelvecchi, Conried, and 
any others we have in my office, and look up the has-reliefs, 
You willcertainly find many that would be thoroly appropriate 
to our school, handsome examples from the Parthenon or the 
AXgina pediments, and work of the Italian masters. Make a 
point of looking up especially the Della Robbia sculptures, for 
they are among the loveliest creations of art.” 

If after some such talk as this your class clings to its origi- 
nal design and orders that masterpiece of Greek degeneracy, 
“The Boy drawing a Thorn from his Foot,” or somebody’s por- 
trait bust of Napoleon, remember that the simple things are 
the ones that are hard to see, and that the statue will probably 
get broken any way. 


Art Objects for Graduating Class Gifts. 


The custom that is growing up in many schools, that each 
graduating class shall leave a handsome picture or statue for 
the adornment of the schools is one that deserves every pos- 
sible encouragement. Such a gift helps to tie the affections 
of the children to the school. They can very properly feel 
that after all the benefits they have gotten from the school, 
they may at least leave some memento of themselves for the 
beautification of the building. The standard reproductions of 
the leading art publishers have been so often referred to in 
the columns of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL that special mention of 
them is not necessary here. Some of the new things, however, 
that are just coming out ought to be specially mentioned. 

William H. Pierce & Company, Boston, say: ‘‘ We are pub- 
lishing many new subjects just now which are not yet cata- 
toged, to meet the special demand that rises during May and 
June when the graduating classes in the public schools are 
looking for large pictures. Among these is Dryburgh Abbey, 
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Scotland, where Sir Walter Scott is buried—a very picturesque 
ruin in the 30 x 40 inch style. 

“We are also publishing a set of views of natural scenery— 
mountain peaks, etc.—including the Wetterhorn, Matterhorn, 
and the Jungfrau, together with some American subjects, such 
as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and the Beehive Geyser 
in the Yellowstone region. 

“We are at present at work on two very large pictures for 
the Peabody school, Cambridge, Frederick S. Cutter, principal. 
The subjects are,the Capitol building at Washington and the 
Houses of Parliament, London. Each measures 50 x 80 inches 
and is made upon one sheet of paper, and not in sections, as is 
the case with most large photographs. The walls of the 
assembly hall upon which the pictures are to hang are being 
tinted a shade of green, with which the frames harmonize. 
Mr. Cutter is doing a great deal of excellent work in decora- 
tion. 

“The Francis Parkman school at West Roxbury was decor- 
ated by the Public Art society with our pictures and had a 
public view with exercises the latter part of February.” 


Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


The latest catalog issued by George P. Brown & Company, 
Beverly, Mass., indicates the magnitude of the business of sup- 
plying inexpensive reproductions. The whole range of ancient, 
medieval, and modern art is covered in this list. If anything 
in the catalog is to be picked out for special commendation, it 
would certainly be needful to refer to the platino prints, car- 
bon prints, and gravure prints. The last are remarkably 
artistic, and, considering their price, are marvels of good quality, 
= very favorably with very expensive prints from 
abroad. 


The Hanfstaeng] School Catalog is one that should be on file 
in every principal’s office. Besides a list of reproductions 
carried at the American office of the renowned Hanfstaengl 
firm it gives some very practical suggestions regarding the 
selection and disposition of pictures. We may perhaps be al- 
lowed to quote the following as a timely hint : 

Unlike oil paintings, which require a certain amount of dis- 
tance to be well seen, photographs admit of close study. They 
should, therefore, never be hung too high ; and as they are shut 
off from other objects by a wide, deep, gilt frame, they demand 
a plain background. Confused lines and colors spoil the effect. 
A uniform wall tint is best for the pictures and best for the stu- 
dents. Ecru or brown buff is excellent, both being cheerful and 
unobtrusive. Even better is a pale yellow olive, and an opaque 
surface is to be preferred to a glossy finish. 


The new line of tablets manufactured by the Acme Sta- 
tionery & Paper Company, of Brooklyn, is at this writing on 
exhibition at the New York salesroom, 302 Broadway. The 
store is well worth a visit. Mr. T. J. Riggs is in charge there 
- is pleased down to the ground when he has an appreciative 
istener. 
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The J. C. Witter Company, art publishers, have joined the 
up-town march. They have moved from their quarters at 123 
Fifth avenue, and taken a floor at 23 West Thirty-third street, 
opposite the Waldorf-Astoria. Their magazine, Art Education, 
has been broadened in scope and will henceforth be called Art 
and Decoration. The magazine was started seven years ago and 
has gradually become one of general interest to artists and art 
teachers. , 

Mrs. Witter is at the present time in Mexico arranging for 
a consignment of the Mexican pottery, which has become so 
popular for classes in drawing and modeling. 


The numbers in the latest Perry Pictures catalog run up be- 
yond 12,000. Among the many excellent things which are 
comparatively new the pictures in color of birds, animals, 
minerals, and fruit stand out as leaders in an interesting direc- 
tion. As an artistic help to nature study, they deserve to be 
known to every. grade teacher in the land. It is the experi- 
ence of most people that they cannot learn birds from black 
and white plates ; the color is absolutely essential. at 

The value of alliteration was never shown more strikingly 
than in the name of Perry Pictures. It rolls trippingly off the 
tongue, The other day a lady went into the store of an art 
publisher in New York—not the Perry Pictures Company— 
and asked to see ‘‘ some of those Perry Pictures that your firm 
makes. I want to compare them with the real Perry pic- 
tures,” 


The Berlin Photographic Company, of New York, is constantly | 
adding to its line of admirable reproductions. Among the 
latest accessions we note several handsome Rembrandts—among 
others the portrait of his brother and the magnificent “‘ David 
and Saul.” 


The Helman-Taylor Art Company, of Fifth avenue, New 
York, has moved its entire business over to Boston, joining 
forces with the Soule photographic people. Mr, Turner, manag- 
ing director of the company, who has been ill for nearly a 
year, has recovered his health and will push the affairs of his 
end of the new combination with his accustomed energy. 


The Soule Art Company has been incorporated under the 
laws of New Jersey with a capital stock of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are William B. Everett, Jersey City ;H. M. Burton, 
K. K. McLaren. 


The success of an artistically arranged and happily written 
book is always gratifying. Maynard, Merrill and Company are 
rightly pleased at the receipt of an order from Manila for 10,- 
000 copies of their beautiful little book, ‘‘The Young Amer- 
ican; A Civic Reader.” In general we cannot commend too 
highly the enterprise of this house in getting out text-books 
that are as handsome as professional skill can make them. 
The work of such illustrators as Arthur I. Keller and Alice 
Barbour Stephens is high-priced, but it pays in the end. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Art and Literature. 


The first impression of Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s little book on 
“ Greek Sculpture” is that it is beautifully printed and bound. 
The sixteen plates which adorn the book are singularly satis- 
factory in contradistinction to the ordinary reproductions from 
sculpture in hand-books of art that we could mention, which 
are enough to give the reader a permanent distaste for sculp- 
turesque pictures. 

The variety of subjects treated has been made as extensive 
as possible. The interpretation of the mythology or history 
connected with each example shown is charmingly simple and 
free from bookishness. Of art criticism there is very little, as 
probably befits a book that is intended to appeal primarily to 
children and to young people. This book, or rather the excel- 
lent series of which it is a part (the Riverside Art Series), 
would seem to deserve a place in every well chosen library. It 
is more than a mere compilation ; itis literature. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


As director of the classes in artistic composition and deco- 
rative design at Pratt Institute and at the Art Students’ 
League of New York, Mr. Arthur Wesley Dow is exerting a 
very powerful influence upon the art teaching of the country, 
extending from the professional art schools down to the kinder- 
garten. Hundreds of teachers and supervisors of drawing have 
been led by him todo right thinking along art lines. That 
part of his work which has been incorporated into the well- 
known Prang drawing books is directly before a large number 
of school children. The appearance of a third edition of the 
artist’s excellent discussion of “ Composition” is an indication 
of the growth of the art ideas for which he stands. 

Those ideas, briefly stated stated are—(1) that the artist 
should be concerned rather withspace relations than with copy- 
ing of forms in nature ; (2) that all thinking along art lines 
should be orderly, and that the student should proceed from the 
simplest problems of the division of space by lines, thru a con- 
sideration of the use of two, three,'and more tones of black and 
white, to the employment of simple schemes of color. This 
system, if it may be so called, is the result of Mr. Dow’s colla- 
boration, a few years ago, with Mr. Ernest Fenollosa, then di- 
rector of the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts, in the depart- 
ment of Japanese art. At Mr. Fenollosa’s suggestion a small 
art class was started in Boston with Mr. Dow as teacher. 
More lately Mr. Denman W. Ross wasassociated with the work. 
The success of it was marked from the first, and in 1895 Mr. F. 
B. Pratt, of Brooklyn, who had interested the other directors 
of Pratt institute in it,arranged for the engagement of Mr. Dow. 

The scope of Mr. Dow’s book is such that it ought to be of 
great value to several classes of people. 

To the artist and the professional art teacher it is a text- 
book of the rhetoric of their craft. The treatment is not ex- 
haustive. The mathematics of proportion and harmony of line, 
tone, and color has not been touched upon ; but certain guid- 
ing principles of beauty have been laid down and suggestively 
developed. 

Amateur artists will discover in it matter that is likely to 
set them thinking ; that will give them serious ideas of the 
functions of artistic technique. 

Intelligent readers with no pretensions to artistic crafts- 
manship may be safely referred to the “‘ Composition,” as to an 
intelligent and intelligible exposition of some of the best mod- 
ern thought in art matters. The book is absolutely readable ; 
and its illustration are all seeable. (The Baker-Taylor Company, 
New York.) 


Alice of Old Vincennes is a story of the early days of Indi- 
ana. It is considered by many critics to be the finest produc- 
tion of the pen of the late Maurice Thompson. It is enough of 
a love story to please girls, savors sufficiently of Indian war- 
fare and hair-breadth escapes to be enjoyed by boys, and pic- 
tures so vividly the life of the French colonists in old Indiana 
that it is certain to be appreciated by older people. The story 
is based on an old personal letter, and brings in the capture 
of the fort at Vincennes by the British under Hamilton and its 
recapture by the Americans led by Col. George Rogers Clarke. 
(Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


Max Erling, inventor and dreamer, and therefore ne’er-do- 
well; Mary, his wife, practical-minded and puritanical and 
therefore unable to regard “the machine,” as anything but a 

angerous rival; James Blatchford, of the firm of Burleigh 
and Blatchford, silk manufacturers, a professed Christian and 
a practical business man, and therefore constantly wavering 
between the straight and the seamy side of business—these 
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are the pieces with which Jennette Lee in A Pillar of Salt 
plays out a vivid little drama of a Connecticut factory town, 
The reign of the woman’s club had not begun at Burleighville 
when the events recorded in this story took place, but the 
“woman problem,” the discontent with an existence of dish- 
washing and tidying up, is brought to the fore. The life of 
the factory town has been very closely studied and is artistic- 
ally portrayed. The strong, fine character is suggested rather 
than portrayed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


Eleanor is a story by Mrs. Humphry Ward, of which the 
main characters are English-speaking sojourners in Italy. 
Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Ward’s power of descrip- 
tion and characterization in other novels will not be disap- 
pointed in reading this one. All the action centers around 
Manisty, an English ex-member of parliament, who has fallen 
violently in love with the order of things before Garibaldi, and 
Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel created a new Italy. He is 
writing a book on the subject and is assisted by this cousin 
Eleanor at a temporary dwelling place under the blue sky of the 
south. A New England girl, Lucy Foster, enters the scene, 
and in a short time eclipses Eleanor in Manisty’s thoughts. 
Eleanor’s struggle and final yielding to her rival are depicted in 
that powerful and realistic way for which the author is noted. 
As a background for the story is given a description of the 
present political and social condition of Italy. During the 
course of the narrative the blue mountains, the vine-clad fields, 
the distant Rome, with its St. Peter’s dome, and the rippling 
Mediterranean become very familiar to us. The author has an 
artist’s power of picturing objectstothe mind. Hleanor sustains 
the reputation Mrs. Wood had attained as one of the best writers 
° — in England. (Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, 

1.50. 


A young Australian woman of high pedigree was betrothed 
to the manager of a sheep ranch in the bush, much against the 
wishes of her family. In company with her brother she visited 
the settlement, only to find that the life was fascinating in the 
extreme, but that the man she was to marry, was harboring an 
escaped criminal. With cunning worthy of a detective he suc- 
ceeded in absconding the refugee out of the reach of justice 
into the horrible Dead Man’s Block ; but he seemed likely to lose 
Moya Bethune, who had an unborn dislike for shady char- 
acters and shady transactions, She did not, however, forego 
the pleasure of attending a big “round up,” in the company of 
a young Rugby lad, tho “something of a duffer in the bush” 
was very “ keen on the life.” 

“Should you really like to spend all your days here?” asked 
Moya. 

“No; but I shouldn’t be surprised if I were to spend half my 
nights here for the term of my natural life! I shall come 
back to these paddocks in my dreams. I can’t tell why, but I 
feel itin my bones; it’s the light, the smell, the extraordinary 
sense of space, and all the little things as well. The dust and 
scuttle of the sheep when two or three are gathered together ; 
it’s really beastly, but I shall smell it and hear it till I die.” 

The Shadow of a Man continues to upset the peace and 
happiness of the little sheep shearing post until it at last dis- 
appears, remaining only as the title of a throly enjoyable 
story. (Charlers Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


An American with Lord Roberts is a book by one of the most 
ovserving of the correspondents who have followed the course 
of the Boer war, Julian Ralph. One would scarcely conceive 
of the delightful character of the book from the title. The au- 
thor does not confine himself slavishly to the description of bat- 
tles. He gives us what we usually miss in a war-book—all 
thoselittle details by which we are enabled to form a picture of 
what the armies were like and what the country was like which 
they fought in. We see the Boers skulking from kopje to 
to kopje ; we see the British rushing into the awful fire coming 
from unseen enemies ; we see the confusion and filth in Cronje’s 
stronghold in the river bed at Paardeberg ; we get an idea of 
the personality of the leaders on both sides. The author’s fav- 
orite generals seem to be Roberts, Pole-Carew, Hamilton, and 
French. As for the Boer, he has a very poor opinion of him. 
He considers that the character of the country aided him more 
than his bravery or marksmanship. The average Boer he says, 
is a lying, semi-barbarian, who has lost all the instinct for 
cleanliness that characterizes the Dutch. The book will be a 
revelation to many. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


The college professor from Burlington, who came over Dan- 
vis way to purchase the skin of the great Canadian lynx for 
preservation in the University Museum, must have been as- 
tonished when he met that seven-year-old slayer of the beast. 
Sam Lovel’s Boy had had a promise from his father that he 
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might use the old fowling piece, ‘one of these days” and 
when he heard his uncle, as he drew in the ozone of a crisp 
September morning, remark that this was “one of these days,” 
the little fellow thought the time had come. Followed by his 
little sister he purloined the old gun and started for the wood- 
land where he brought down the big cat and made his name 
famous. 
- Readers of Mr. Rowland Robinson‘s stories will not be dis- 
appointed in Sam Lovel’s Boy. It is a truthful and kindly 
story of Vermont life, told in exquisite English. There are, 
fortunately, no problems in it and the seamy side of country 
life is not emphasized. The Vermont farmer is pictured as 
Mr. Robinson actually knew him to be, not as the superior- 
minded city person likes to have him caricatured. The book 
will not especially appeal to readers whose taste is only for 
lively situations and lurid incident, but those who care for 
literature rather than books, for refined, delicate art rather 
than blatant assertion of power, will want to re-read Sam 
Lovel’s Boy. As a sympathetic study of childhood it deserves 
to take rank among the masterpieces of American literature. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York.) 


Mr. Stanton H. King, now superintendent of the Sailors’ Ha- 
ven in Boston, has written in Dog- Watches at Sea, a very brac- 
ing and inspiriting narrative of personal experiences as a 
common sailor. Mr. King, at the age of twelve, shipped from 
Barbadoes, where he was born of good parentage, in the bark 
“Meteor,” bound for Bermuda. His parents supposed that the 
trip would cure him ; it actually strengthened in him the desire 
for the sailor’s life. There followed a series of adventures and 
experiences that are all the more fascinating reading because 
they are true. 
with strange oaths and with clenched fists, spending in drunken 
orgies, on shore, thé scant wages earned in service. He took 
part in a mutiny on a “starving lime-juicer,” and was nearly 
killed on board a “ wind-jammer,” by a negress cook The lat- 
ter part of his service at sea was spent in the United States 
navy. 

As a study of life among thé sailors of to-day the book is 
fully as valuable as Mr. Josiah Flynt’s account of the criminal 
classes of our cities. The English of it is excellent ; these men 
of action seem to write well without special training :—wit- 
ness Gen. Grant and Capt. Slocum. There is something tonic 
and invigorating about the book; it belongs distinctly to the 
literature of power. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


To read a collection of essays by Mr. Brander Matthews is 
almost as pleasant as to sit in his class-room ; and that is say- 
ing a great deal. Mr. Matthews is one of the most cultivated 
and catholic of critics. In “The Historical Novel and Other 
Essays” he has expressed the literary ideas of the present age as 
completely as his favorite novelists have reflected the spirit of 
their own times. Mr. Matthews likes romance but hates romanti- 
cism. He sees plainly that every great writer from him who 
“smote ’ is bloomin’ lyre” down to Mr. Kipling has borrowed 
and adapted from those who went before. He subscribes to 
the statement of Hawthorne that the first thing in literary 
work ought to be the delight of writing ; the second, the pleas- 
ure to one’s friends and family ; the third, the cold cash. In 
these, as in various other neatly expressed opinions, Mr. Mat- 
thews is of our times timely. His book is certainly mighty in- 
teresting reading. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate’s inaugural address on “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tute, Nov. 13, 1900, deserves by virtue of its simple, forcible 
English to become one of our national classics. It. was re- 
markably well received in Great Britain, not only as a personal 
eulogium upon the martyred president, but as a noble defence 
of democracy. There are passages in it that every schoolboy 
should commit to memory as he commits the Gettysburg dedi- 
cation speech or Webster’s reply to Hayne. 

The oration has been published in a beautiful little volume 
by T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 


Tolstoi : A Man of Peace is a book by Mrs. Alice B. Stockham 
on that wonderful but eccentric Russian genius. Mrs. Stock- 
ham visited the great author at his home and her description 
of his mode of life and his views of life are appreciative and 
gives us a better means of understanding his personality than 
we have had before. The book has a portrait of Tolstoi and 
other illustrations. (Alice B. Stockham & Company, Chicago. 
Price $1.00.) = 

-“* Ohne Hast, ohne Rast’ is an excellent motto, but Americans 
in general have cut the German proverb in two, and thrown 
away the first. Students of ethnology like Riehl and Freytag 
have constantly emphasized the enormous value to a nation of 
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of a strong body of farmers. Such a body of people is the 
strong German and Swiss infusion in Pennsylvania—the so- 
called ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.” Their history has been for the 
first time competently written up by Mr. Uscar Kuhns in The 
German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania. The 
causes, growing out of the devastating Thirty Years War, 
which started the migration from the Palatinate are carefully 
traced. The importance of the part played by the Germans 
in the colonial period and thru the war of the Revolution has 
never been properly estimated until now. Many of the 
“Dutch” were non-resistants, as, for instance the Moravians, 
but by far the greater number were very ready to shoulder 
the rifle in defence of their liberties. A very valuable bibli- 
ography is given, and there is an appendix descriptive of the 
euphonic and orthographical changes which have taken place 
in Pennsylvania names. This last is of great philological in- 
terest. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


“The art of managing collections to the best advantage is as 
modern as the sister profession of the librarian; and it is 
hardly a boast to say that both have been chiefly cisatlantic.” 
Miss Gould’s Louis Agassiz gives the story of the founda- 
tion of the great University Museum of Comparative Zoology 
at Harvard, never, by special request, to be known by the 
name of its founder, yet always so known in popular speech. 
The life of Agassiz is one of singular fascination. The intense 
enthusiasm of the man; his unwillingness to descend to any 
sort of money-grubbing ; his vein of mysticism, which was 
strengthened in him by contact in youth with Schelling—all 
combine to add to the almost romantic interest of his career. 
Miss Gould’s little book (in the series of Beacon Biographies) is 
readable and inspiriting. As an example of achievements 
performed in the midst of difficulties Agassiz may well be held 
up to young people as an American hero, belonging, as the late 
Mr. Dooley might have said, “to the Swiss order of Anglo- 
Saxons.” (Small, Maynard & Company, Boston.) 


Principles of Religious Education, a course of lectures deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Sunday-school Commission of 
the Diocese of New York, with an introduction by Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, of New York. It is felt that the church has 
not advanced with the day school along the lines of educational 
reform : hence the desire to introduce into the Sunday-school 
those methods that have been so successful elsewhere. The 
basic principle underlying these lectures is that the Sunday- 
school is a school. Its problems are educational problems. Its 
seope of instruction, its curriculum, its text-books, charts, 
maps, the equipment and training of its teachers, the hours 
and times and places of its work—all these are questions to be 
considered in the light of educational principles. The high 
quality of these essays may be seen from the fact that the 
authors are such educational experts as Professor Butler, of 
Columbia university ; Professor De Garmo, of Cornell univer- 
sity ; Prof. Walter L. Hervey, Pros. F. M. McMurry, Prof. C. 
F. Kent, and Prof. R G. Moulton, and such churchmen as 


‘ Bishop Doane, of Albany ; Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, Mass., 


and the Rev. Pascal Harrower. All points of the subject are 
touched in these lectures, which are of the most valuable 
character for those who are seeking the best means for impart- 
ing religious instruction. (Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York.) 


One of the volumes of the Riverside Biographical Series is 
Andrew Jackson, by William G. Brown. The author presents a 
clear-cut and interesting account of the life of the great sol- 
dier president. Another volume, by Louis How, is on James 
B. Eads, the eminent engineer. His great works, the gun- 
boats, the St. Louis brigde, the Mississippi jetties, and the ship- 
railway, are fully described. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston.) 


It is interesting to note how many books of a distinctly 
literary character, the use of which in the schools would for- 
merly have been judged extravagant, now find ready admission. 
A case in point is an order Messrs Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany have just received from the New York state school depart- 
ment for 113 copies of John Burroughs’ “ Squirrels and Other 
Fur Bearers” and for the same number of Olive Thorne Miller’s 
“ First Book of Birds.” 
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Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. 


College Entrance Requirements in English, 1901-1905. 
Teachers and pupils will find this compact form of the text 
and college requirements in English convenient. Biographical 
accounts, suggestive notes and questions are given in connec- 
tion with each selection. The list consists of Burke’s Concili- 
ation with the Colonies, Macbeth, Milton’s Minor Poems, Mac- 
aulay’s Essays on Addison and Milton. These may also be ob- 
tained singly as separate volumes, of the same series, which 
also includes nearly all of the longer list of works, composing 
the second group, which are prescribed for reading merely. 
(American Book Company.) 


Introductory Lessons in English Literature, by I. C. McNeill, 
president of the Seventh Wisconsin State Normal school, and 
S. A. Lynch, Teacher of English in the Central High school, 
Superior, Wis. This consists of selections illustrating the 
principal forms of prose and poetry. The “Declaration of 
Independence” is given in full as is the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
Two of Abraham Lincoln’s addresses are included and many 
short poems of Bryant, Holmes, Shelley, Burns, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, and others. Each selection is followed by exer- 
cises, treating of its themes, plot, and usually of the lesson or 
moral suggested. Some special exercises are given, explain- 
ing grammatical and rhetorical points, as well as historical 
and legendary allusions. Suggestions for compositions follow 
— notices. (American Book Company. Price, 

1.00. 

No handsomer little volumes have been received than those 
of Heath’s English Classic Series. A new and attractive bind- 
ing has been adopted and at the same time the introduction 
prices have been materially reduced. The characteristics of 
these volumes are the following: Authentic and accprate texts 
printed in large type ; introductions that give due prominence 
to the genius of the author and to the spirit of his age; notes 
that are interpretive rather than philological, and that aim to 
help the student rather than to show the learning of the author ; 
the books are made to withstand the hard use of the class-room. 
The bindings are attractive and artistic. Among the recent 
issues are Macaulay's Essay on Milton and Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison, edited by A. P. Walker : also Milton’s Minor Poems, 
by the same editor. (D.C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


“What shall we read next?” is a thought that must come 
to the primary and grammar school teacher several times 
every year. For the little children Elizabeth A. Turner has 
prepared a book of Easy Stories. The type is large and the il- 
lustrations are such as will please the little folks. The stories 
are short and told in simple words, but they are rot silly nor 
is there so much repetition that the bright children are dis- 
gusted with them. The work is carefully graded, so that the 
book may well supply the need of a supplementary reader for 
an entire year. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Poe’s Prose Tales, Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. This, like 
the previous thirty of the series, is issued in a very attractive 
form with good paper and type; covers semi-flexible. They 
form welcome additions to any library as they are not in the 
least suggestive of text-books. This volume consists of char- 
acteristic selections from Poe: “Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“Death in the Rue Morgue,” etc., etc. Explanatory notes are 
given. 350 pages. 

A Two-Book Course in English, by Mary F. Hyde, author of 
“Practical Lessons in the Use of English,” “Practical English 
Grammar,” etc. Book I: Lessons in the Use of English. Book 
JI: Practical English Grammar,with Exercises in Composition. 
These books are intended for grammar school work. They are 
the same common-sense plan as the author’s earlier books and 
are destined to be equally popular. She makes a consistent 
use of the sentence thruout,! teaching correct forms of ex- 
pression by constructive work, rather than by dissecting sen- 
tences. Special attention is given, in Book I, to oral composi- 
tion, study of fables and classic myths, and to letter-writing. 
Book II treats of the paragraph, clause, analysis and syntax. 
Both books are absolutely correct in all the minuter points of 
= (D.C. Heath & Company. Book L., 35c.; Book IL., 


A Modern Composition and Rhetoric, by Lewis Worthington 
Smith, Ph.B., Tabor college, Ia.,and James E. Thomas, A.B., 
(Harv.,)English High School,Boston. This book is intended for 
a two years’ course, but can easily be adapted to the needs 6f 
a class pursuing a shorter course. It treats clearly and con- 
cisely of the principles of rhetoric, giving many illustrations 
and exercises. The overworked teacher will find in it abun- 
dant material for pupils to work with beyond memorizing the 
words of a text. (Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston.) 
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English. Words as Spoken and Written is also a spelling book 
for primary grades, by James A. Bowen. In this the lists are 
not arranged in special lessons, but are placed together accord- 
ing to similarity either of sound or spelling ; as, bud, bed, bid 
—bad, dad, did—bag, beg, big, etc. Thruout the book printed 
words and either the same words, or some part of each, are 
given in parallel columns. Whether placed in the hands of 
pupils or not, the speller would certainly be a convenient book 
of reference for the teacher. (Globe School Book Company, 
New York and Chicago.) 


A Primary Speller comes to us, arranged by E. B. Bentley, 
M. S., superintendent of schools at Clinton, Ill. The first 
eleven Lessons consist of printed words with the same in ver- 
tical writing beside them. The work is carefully graded and 
in the more advanced work there is an occasional list of words 
with 7) ae (Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, 
St. Louis. 


Speech Hesitation, by E. J. Ellery Thorpe. The author has 
the advantage over most writers who have treated this sub- 
ject in that her method is laid on a definite conception of the 
courses of the difficulty. The bookshould be read by all teach- 
ers who are interested in curing defects of enunciation. (Ed- 
gar S. Werner Publishing & Supply Company, New York.) 


Some of the less lengthy of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets ap- 
pear in Cassell and Company's National Library Series, of Feb. 
27. The lives of Thomson, Young and Gay, are included. 


Richard Hakluyt’s Discovery of Muscovy is one of the latest 
of Cassell’s National Library Series. Asone of the earliest 
masters of English prosei Hakluyt deserves to be known to 


all students of literature (Cassell & Company.) 





Clark Kindergarten,'New York,—An example of a modern fire- 
proof school ouilding, (Courtesy of the Roebling Construc- 
tion Company, New York,) 
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An Alternate Fourth Reader. The introduction of a new 
Fourth Reader into the Stickney series grew out of the recog- 
nition that the provision at this stage is less, while the oppor- 
tunity is greater, than at any other point. Courage and ten- 
derness, chivalry and loyalty, honor and duty in varying meas- 
ure wait to be stimulated into expression in conduct. The se- 
lections here given will help to do this. It has been the pur- 
pose of the author to make the lessons pleasing to the children. 
That the selections are excellent even a slight examination will 
show. This will no doubt be a very popular book. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston.) 


Selections from the Poetry of Lord Byron, edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Frederick Ives Carpenter, Ph. D., in- 
structor in English, the University or Chicago. In spite of 
the many who have written Byron down, have decried his verse 
and his morals, he still has a wonderful hold upon mankind. 
Altho he had plenty of faults, he was not near so bad as he 
was painted and the world is getting the better of the preju- 
dices against him. Some of the best verse that he wrote is 
found in this little book. There is poetry here that stirs the 
feelings, that makes the blood course faster thru the veins as 
at the sound of a trumphet. The introduction is a very com- 
plete study of Byron’s personality, his theory as a pcet, and his 
belief concerning life and immortality. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


“Tales from the Decameron” of Giovanni-Boccaccio is one 
of the latest of the numbers in Cassell’s National Library. The 
selections appear to have been made with great care, all 
morally objectionable passages having been eliminated. (Cas- 
sell & Company, New York.) 


Ideal Drills is a collection of original drills, marches, and 
motion songs suitable for school and other entertainments. 
They were arranged by Marguerite W. Morton. Among these 
are dumb-bell, flag, gymnastic, tennis, floral, scarf, sword, rib- 
bon, and other drills. Diagrams are given wherever necessary 
to make the explanations clear. (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Paper, 50 cents.) 


An Elementary Spanish Reader by L. A. Loiseaux, instructor in 
Romance Language in Columbia university, is a companion book 
to the author’s elementary grammar. The selections are from 
modern Spanish writers and are very well graded, the first story, 
that of the discovery of America, being so simple that a good 
Italian scholar can read it almost without effort. The short 
stories that follow are all very readable. The notes are judi- 
cious and the book is provided with a special vocabulary. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Prof. R. Diez de la Cortina, of the University of Madrid, has 
edited two excellent books of Spanish short stories, one Temprano 
y Con Sol by Emilia Pardo Bazan; the other Fortuua y Otros 
Cuentos by various authors. The ‘notes are very full and 
contain excellent suggestions for translation. Both books 
are admirably adapted to classes in first-year Spanish in col- 
leges or secondary schools. . (William R. Jenkins, New York.) 


Wintermaerchen, by Heinrich Seidel, edited with notes and 
vocabulary, by Corinth Le Duc Crook, Ph. D.. Seidel is called 
the ‘‘Mark Twain” of Germany, and all American readers 
know what that means. The garden where he had re-lived the 
fairy tales he had read became the theme of many of his tales. 
One of these opens this collection. These fairy tales have an 
unfailing charm and abound in delicate moral lessons. Those 
in this collection give but a hint of the treasures which the 
lover of pure German may find. (Henry Holt & Company, New 
York.) 


It is fair to say that Prof. Gildersleeve’s “ Syntax of Class- 
ical Greek, Part I, dealing with the syntax of the simple sen- 
tence is a book: which every college teacher of Greek must 
have and which every classical teacher in a secondary 
school ought to have. The mechanical features alone of ar- 
rangement make it a work suitable for constant consultation. 
The spirit, however, transcends the mechanical excellences. 
Every difficulty is met squarely and clearly ; and the author’s 
position is always fortified by copious citations. Ifan instance 
of Prof. Gildersleeve’s power of clear thinking is sought, it can 
be found in his treatment of the various aorist peculiarities ; 
certainly no one has made a better classification and ‘statement 
of the shades of meaning expressed by that subtle tense. The 
work will be completed in five parts. (The American Book 
Company, New York.) 


A very scholarly edition of Juvenal is the new one edited by 
Prof. Henry Parks Wright, of Yale university. Thirteen of 
the satires are given. The celebrated sixth on “ the girl of 
the period,” is among the omitted. The notes are arranged at 
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the bottom of the page, and are at once explicit and judicious. 
It is something of a relief to find that the comparative litera- 
ture idea has not been overworked. There are references and 
citations, of course, but the page is not lumbered with them ; 
there is some room for the text at the top. The critical ap- 
pendix is an excellent feature. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


The American Woods, exhibited by actual specimens and 
with copious explanatory text, by Romeyn B. Hough, B. A. 
Part L., representing twenty-five species by twenty-six sets of 
sections. No finer work could be possessed by the student of 
American trees. It is valuable for all whose business demands 
an intimate acquaintance with woods. Thethree sections given 
in leach tablet—transverse, radial, and tangential—show all 
the characteristics of fiber and markings. There arealso given 
the Latin name, the English common names, and the German, 
French, and Spanish names. The most usual names of the 
species given are, the white-wood, bass-wood, cucumber-tree, 
tree-of-heaven, sumach, horse-chestnut, hard maple, blister 
maple, bird’s-eye maple, hercules’ club, sour-gum, white ash, 
slippery elm, hackberry, buttonwood, butternut, red oak, beech, 
yellow birch, aspen, Norway pine, hackmatack, hemlock, bal- 
sam fir, tamarack, white cedar, and red cedar. The specimens 
of the woods are enclosed in a box handsomely bound like a lib- 
rary book. Accompanying them is a manual giving the general 
characteristics of trees and describing minutely the trees of 
which specimens are given. (Published by Romeyn B. Hough, 
Lowville, N. Y.) 


A Manual of Elementary Practical Physics, for High schools, 
by Julius Hortvet, B. S., teacher of physics in the Bast High 
school, Minneapolis. This work gives a series of experiments 
selected upon the plan of experimental work accompanying 
class instruction and recitation. The description of the ap- 
paratus required, its arrangement, and the successive steps of 
the process are sufficiently full to enable the student to work 
without the personal attention of the instructor. Suggestions 
indicate what laws cre to come from the experiments, since it 
is impossible for proper progress to be made when the student 
is expected to rediscover all the laws of nature. Familiarity 
is first attained with instruments like the calipers which 
measure with precision, and with accurate weighing. Then 
specific gravity is determined, and the laws of gaseous pres- 
sure. ‘The acceleration of gravity is ingeniously determined 
by a fall of a smoked glass along which a vibrating tun- 
ing fork of known rate makesits mark. Good measurements 
of the velocity of sound give a clear conception of the re- 
lations of solids to gases; while a fine method of determin- 
ing specific heat is carefully detailed. The relations of Ohm’s 
Law and the steps of theoretical measurements of electric 
currents complete the book. It isan excellent year’s course. 
(H. B. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Foundations of Botany, by Joseph Y. Beyer, A.M., instruc- 
tor in biology, English High schoo!, Boston. The author 
proposes to make every student an expert in botany. On 
the common plan of modern biology, the principal attention 
is given to the microscopic structure of the plants, the man- 
ner of the cell formations, and the changes in cell and cell 
contents which come as growth progresses. Yet the growth 
structure is not neglected, and fine illustrations are introduced 
to show plant forms, especially of trees. The order of study 
is that of the development of the plant. The seed and its con 
tents are first examined, then the process of germination is 
studied, the growth and maturing of the plant foilows, and 
finally, individual life culminating in blossoming and fruitage. 
The functions of the several parts are developed from simple 
experiments. Wisely, the study of the cryptogams is deferred 
to the end. Part II. treats very accurately and somewhat ex- 
tensively of the mutual relations and dependence of plant spe- 
cies, and their relations to animals. Ecology is of increasing 
importance to the economy of modern life. A flora sufficient 
for common needs is included. The book is a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of botanies. (Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass.) 


Plant Food 1s a practical manual for amateur and professional 
gardeners, containing a great deal of valuable information re- 
garding composts, etc. Published by the North Carolina 
State Horticultural Society,Southern Pines, N. C. 


In schools in which the first work in number is taught orally, 
a special book by way of introduction to written work isa real 
necessity. Such a book is Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic. It 
aims to make a proper co-ordination of oral and the written ex- 
ercises, leading the pupil gradually to expertness in problems 
that require concentration. It affords an admirable prepara- 
tion’ for the author’s well-known “Standard Arithmetic,” 
(The American Book Company, New York.) 





Recent Fiction. 


In Zhe Turn of the Road Eugenia Brooks Frothingham 
narrates the story of a beautiful young woman gifted with a 
fine voice who sacrifices her lover’s devotion to art. However, 
she finds that her cool, unenthusiastic disposition prevents 
her from securing the highest triumph, altho she wins applause 
for her technique. Then a great misfortune befalls her lover 
which awakens her womanly feeling and she finds in love not 
only happiness, but an artistic triumph. The story is skilfully 
told and holds the interest as effectively as a well-constructed 
play. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50) 


Uncle Terry is a character novel having for the scene of its 
action the New England coast. The hamlet on the indented 
coast of that state of many bays, the village amid the green 
valleys of Vermont, and the high-pressure business and social 
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teresting—an old lighthouse-keeper; a young country lawyer, 
poor in all save education, energy, and integrity; his sister, the 
village teacher; an unscrupulous city attorney, and the good- 
hearted, indolent son of a rich Boston merchant, with his aris- 
tocratic mother and sisters. The author is Charles Clark 
Munn and the illustrations are by Helena Higginbotham, 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 

The theme that is as old as the world is powerfully treated 
by Arthur Stanwood Pier in the book with the suggestive 
title of The Sentimentalists. Love runs thru the book from 
beginning to end. A vivid picture of American soeial life is 
given, the scene changing from Boston to Missouri. A most 
unique and interesting character is Mrs. Kent. Her personal- 
ity cannot fail to impress the reader strongly. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Unleavened Bread is a story of American life by Robert 


life of Boston are drawn true to life. 


The characters are in- 


Grant, the author of those very successful books “ The Re- 
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LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


TITLE, 
Religion in Literature and Religion in Life 
Every Living Creature 
Character-Building, Thought Power 
The Greatest Thing Ever Known 
The Sentimentalities 
Babs the Impossible 
Eastover Court House 
Uncle Terry 
Political Economy of Humanism 
German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial 
Penna 
Hypnctism and Suggestion 
A Soldier of Virginia 
The Light of the World 
King’s End 
The Woodpeckers 
A Pillar of Salt 
* Peter Cooper 
Thomas Jefferson 
William Penn 
Greek Sculpture 
The Turn of the Road 
Dog-Watches at Sea 
The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell 
The Human Nature Club 
Poe’s Prose Tales 
Nazareth or Tarsus 
Unleavened Bread 
The Shadow of Man 
The Inlander 
The Historical Novel 
Masters of French Literature 
Man Building 
Es Triplex 
Introduction to Sociology 
Louis Agassiz 
An American with Lord Roberts 
The White Flame 
Moral Culture as a Science 
Index to Books 
Baldwin on Heating 


Manual of the Constitution of the U.S. 
A Spanish Grammar 
Inkognito 
Primer of Hygiene 
Intermediate Physiology 
Academic Algebra 
Chandogya-U panisad 
(Edipus Tyrannus 
St. Basilon Greek Literature 
Introductory Lesson in English Literature 
Williams’ Choice Literature 
Practical Music Course 
Two-Book Course in English 
“ “ ‘ $ 


History of the U. S. 

Selections from Swift 

Easy Stories 

Juvenal 

The Animal Story Book Reader 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of 
Cookery 

Schiller’s Wallenstein 

Common Sense in Commercial Arithmetic 

Novello Music Course 


AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
S. A. Brooke 58 Cloth 60 T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
85 és 
R. W. Trine oc. = re a Ps 
82 “ “cc 
Arthur Stanwood Pier aes 1.50 Harper & Bros. $i 
Sarah Grand “or ** 1.50 % sy 
Boone and Brown 316 «= ** 1.50 5 nS ss 
Charles Clark Munn aoc | 1.50 Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Henry Wood 419 © aas |C* si " 
Oscar Kuhns 268 * Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
R. Osgood Mason a4 ™ si a ee 
Burton Egbert Stevenson 325 ‘“ 1.50 Houghton, Miffln & Co., Boston. 
Herbart D. Ward “ * 1.00 i dg a - 
Alice Brown a6. “ 1.50 $i ds ‘5 
Fanny Hardy Eckstorm 127 ‘“ 1.00 % re * 
Jennette Lee ane. 1.25 ig . i 
R. W. Raymond mo ~ 57.50 i “i * fe 
H. C. Merwin 164“ i = 4 cs se 
Geo. Hudges mo ” ee 5 is ee 
Estelle M. Hurll | ae 1.50 rt t “ ‘ 
Eugenia B.Frothingham 266 ‘“ 1.50 . 5 
Stanton H. King 209 = 1.50 fs 3 ge 
Jean N. Mcllwraith 287.“ 1.50 a i i 
Edward Thorndike azn ** Longmans Green & Co., New York. 
243. .25 The Macmilllan Co. 3 
aie. “* 1.00 J.S. Ogilvie Pub. Co. i 
Robert Grant ar “ Charles Scribner’s Sons ee 
E. W. Horning gar * a = - ee 
Harrison Robertson geo | 1.50 ie e ke se 
Brander Matthews scr * ‘ & Ai ne 
Geo. McLean Harper a na . “x os 
Lewis Ransom Fiske 324 —CiC 1.25 ae - 
Robert Louis Stevenson ag .50 xg r “ es 
Arthur Fairbanks Boy, 1.50 “4 # ig ve 
Alice Bache Gould ise * Small, Maynard & Co., New York. 
Julian Ralph aia - F. A. Stokes Co. oe 
Mary A. Cornelius gz00C** 1.25 Stockham Pub. Co., Chicago. 
B.S. Wilkins I99 Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco 
“ H. W. Wilson, Minneapolis. 
Wm. J. Baldwin aaa Cté«‘S* Jno. Wiley & Sons. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
I, W. Andrews a lCU* 1.00 American Book Co., New York. 
Samuel Yarner a“. * 1.25 5 is s 
Edited by Max Lentz | .30 vs ne? ome . 
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flections of a Married Man” and “ The Opinions of a Philos- 
opher.” We finish the reading of the book with mingled 
feelings of admiration for the author and contempt for his 
heroine. She isa young woman who, while pretending to be 
an admirer of democratic simplicity, is constantly intriguing 
for social recognition. From being a country school teacher 
she goes to a moderate sized city as the wife of a prosperous 
business man. 

Here she hangs to the fringes of society while working for 
recognition in the church and the woman’s club. She speedily 
gets tired of her marriage tie; a false step on her husband’s 
part gives her her freedom. Then she tries journalism until 
Mr. Littleton, an architect, rescues her and takes her to New 
York. She is unsophisticated enough to imagine that New 
York’s fashionable society will fall down at her feet and wor- 
ship her. But it does not, and it tortures her soul. Her hus- 
band is a high-minded, conscientious worker in his profession. 
Because he does not get along fast enough to suit her ideas, 
she drives him to despair, and death comes to his relief. 

Then she goes back to the scene of her former married life 
as the mistress of the mansion of an aged Croesus, who dies in 
time to allew her ambition scope in the marriage to a third 
man, James O. Lyons, a member of Congress. 

Her verdency is again shown; as the wife of a congressman 
she thinks Washington society will fall at her feet; but it does 
not. Then she begins planning for the promotion of Mr. 
Lyons to senator. Death, that has been so kind to her, steps 
in and removes his rival. Lyons is sent to the senate, tho to se- 
cure his election he has to break his solemn word to one who 
has done him a great political service. 

The book is a cutting satire on some features of American 
life. The heroine’s egotism, hypocrisy, and cant about Amer- 
icanism are not uncommon in real life. The author’s revela- 
tion of social weaknesses, his ridicule of the hypocritical and 
the false, will have a good effect. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


The only hint we receive that the time of the action of Alice 
Brown’s story, King’s End, was in our Revolutionary days is in 
the first chapter. There is no further allusion to the great 
struggle for liberty; the author confines herself to the narration 
of a love story in a quiet corner of the continent. This is a re- 
lief from the many historical romances and purpose novels. A 
strong religious tone pervades the story. The heroine believes 
she is called to go as a missionary, her emotions having been 
stirred by a traveling preacher, but in the end love becomes the 
stronger, and leads her to become the wife of the farmer who 
wooed her. The author depicts all the details of the life of 
these country folk with a sure and firm hand. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


The latest story by Harrison Robertson. associate editor and 

later managing editor of the Louisville Courier Jaurnal, is The 
d/nlander. It is a tragic tale of love and jealously, the scene of 
which is laid in Louisville, Ky. It has plenty of action as be- 
fits a story of the wide-awake people of the Bluegrass state, 
and the characters are well drawn and interesting. The hero 
is a chivalric Southerner whose high sense of honor and 
jealous disposition supply the motive fora plot of intensity and 
power. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Eastover Court House is the first of a series of novels deal- 
ing with contemporary American life. The eventsare supposed 
to have occurred in a part of Virginia where the ideas and so- 
cial standards of the people have changed very little since the 
Civil war. This picturesque community which the writers, 
Henry Burnham Boone and Kenneth Brown, have described so 
well, has been passed by in the march of progress and slumbers 
away undisturbed by the unrest elsewhere. The old families 
hold to the remnants of the old plantations; suddenly acquired 
wealth makes no change in social status; even the negroes of 
aristocratic families speak with contempt of “free niggers ” 
Hugh Carrington, the hero, clings to the paternal acres, and 
doages his creditors; he believes that paying debts is a shop- 
keeper’s virtue. His aunt brings him to his senses by offering 
to sell the family plate to settle his accounts; his sweetheart 
also condemns his remissness. All the characters manifest traits 
characteristic of the region in which,they were born, except 
the few who have dritted in. There are characteristic incidents 
also—a steeplechase, an attempted lynching, etc. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


In the story of A Soldier uf Vii ginta Burton Egbert Steven- 
son takes us back to the beginning of the struggle of the French 
and English for the controi of the continent ot North America. 
An imposing figure in the romance is George Washington, a 
major and afterwards a colonel of Virginia militia. The sol- 
dier of Virginia, the hero of the story, tells his own tale in lan- 
guage that flavors of the olden time. Yetit is beautifully clear 
and flowing Lieut. Stewart introduces himself to us in the 
midst of a quarrel with a British officer, who has sneered at the 
colonial troops. Then the romantic story of the Stewart fam- 
uly is narrated and we are conducted with Braddock on that 
toilsome march to the disastrous battle near the present site of 
the city of Pittsburg. The result of that battle was a great 
blow to the British regulars, but it helped to increase the repu- 
tion of Washington as a braveand skiltulofficer. The delicate 
love story that runs like a golden thread thru the narrative, con- 
tributes largely to the charm of the book. Weare given a 
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beautiful picture also of colonial society in the eighteenth cen 
tury. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


Nothing could be more conducive to the development of 
those feelings of humanity and those higher aspirations which 
every one in this age of the world should possess than a care- 
ful reading of the little books of Ralph Waldo Trine. They 
are indeed gems, not only as to eontents, but as to typography 
and binding. Avery Living Creature treats of heart-training 
thru the animal world. The sufferings of the animal creation 
thru man’s want of feeling are fully described. The title Char- 
acter-Building, Thought-Power pretty clearly indicates the 
contents of that book. In this the author impresses the fact of 
the importance of habit in the formation of character. The 
Greatest Thing Ever Known treats of the relation of this life 
to a higher life. The three volumes are enclosed in a neat box. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


Another story, ‘Babs the Impossible, has just been published 
by that brilliant, but eccentric author, Sarah Grand. The 
heroine, Bibs, a young and wilful girl, otherwise known as Miss 
Lorraine Kingconstance, is used to illustrate certain ideas 
about the freedom of the sex. The author seeks to show the 
unnatural and purposeless life of the single woman on the one 
hand and the vapid existence of the married woman on the 
other. Babs’ rapid changes in her sentiments toward her male 
——— are appalling. The reader will agree that she is 
sufficiently impossible to justify the title of the story. The 
characters of the book are caricatures drawn with a bold hand. 
after the fashion of some of Dickens’ work. The novel treat- 
ment of the story will win for it many appreciative readers. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Smith’s Intermedial Writing Chart, published by Richard- 
son, Smith & Company, N. Y., is a most effective aid to the 
teaching of handwriting. It gives, as no boek can give, op- 
portunity to explain to a class the various turns and combina- 
tions of letters. A more extended review of this excellent ap- 
pliance will appear later in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


we 
Summer School Announcements. 


Columbia university, New York, N. Y.. July 8-Aug. 16. 

New York university, summer courses, July 8-Aug.16. Ad- 
dress Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, New York city. 

Art Students’ League, of New York, 215 West 57th street. 
Summer school, June 1-Oct.1. Wm. St. John Harper, manag- 
ing director. 

New York state department of public instruction, summer 
institute, Chautauqua, July 8-26, P. M. Hull, conductor; Theu- 
sand Island Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, conductor. 

Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., July 3- 
Aug. 24. Address F. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or C. B. Davenport, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Cornell university, summer school, Ithaca, N. Y., July 5- 
Aug. 16. 

Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, summer session 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, July 9- 

uly 26 
J y faire Institute of Normal Methods. summer schools; 
President, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St., N.Y. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, II1l., July 9-July 26. 

Harvard university, Summer School ot Arts and sciences, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 5-Aug.15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Massachusetts State normal school, Hyannis, Mass., July 9, 
W. A. Baldwin, principal. 

Martha’s Vineyard summer institute, Cettage City. Mass., 
July 9, terms of four and five weeks. W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., president. 

Dartmouth college summer school, July 5-Aug. 3. T. W.D. 
Worthen, director. 

Yale University Summer School of Forestry, Milford, Pa. 
Address Prof. H. S. Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

Asheville, N.C. summer school and conservatory, July 5- 
Aug. 24. Geo, L. Hackney, secretary. 

Wooster university, summer school, Wooster, O., June 18- 
Aug.9. John Howard Dickason, Nelson Sauvain, principals. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., July 5-August 30. Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Foun- 
tain street, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill, June 2-Au- 
gust 2. Address dean of the Technical College. 

Illinois Medical College, summer school, Chicago, Ill. H. 
H. Brown, M. D. Sec. 

Northwestern University Women’s Medical School, Chicago, 
Ill., July 2. Send for catalog “ W.” 

Longwood summer school, Longwood, Chicago, IIl., August 
5-August 23. Address 9333 Prospect ave., Longwood. Chicago. 

National summer school, Chicago, Ill, July 8-20. Write 
Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash ave., Chicago. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, summer session, De 
Kalb, June 24-July 26. 

Kansas state normal, summer session, Emporia, June 6- 
August 7. Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kas. 
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Commissioner McClure’s Plan. 


The meeting of parents and teachers ona common ed- 
ucational ground, so long and persistently advocated in 
these columns, is slowly but surely becoming an estab- 
lished factor in our American life. A splendid exempli- 
fication of the movement is the plan successfully operat- 
ing in Oceana county, Michagan. It began with the 
organization of a teachers’ association at Hesperia, a 
pretty village lying in the heart of a fruitful farming 
district and more than twelve miles from the nearest 
railroad. The teachers met on Saturdays and in the 
winter of 1885-6 they did the unusual thing of inviting 
the parents to meet with them, and to join in all discus- 
sions of educational topics. The plan proved so fruitful 
of good influences that in 1892 School Commissioner D. 
E. McClure determined to organize the effort. He pre- 
pared a list of books suitable for the several grades of 
the country schools, suggested a library scheme, and ar- 
ranged a rural lecture course. The Granges (farmers’ 
associations) in the counties of Oceana and Newaygo 
united with the teachers and formed a Joint Association 
which holds annual meetings lasting two daysand nights; 
these are largely attended and are addressed by distin- 
guished speakers. 

The effect of this distribution of ideas concerning ed- 
ucation has been most beneficial. The rural school 
ought to attract more attention. A New York city prin- 
cipal has in his possession photographs of the rural 
school buildings he passed on his bicycle between this 
city and the Adirondacks; and many of them would 
press from the lips of the beholder the words of Mac- 
beth, “It is a sorry sight.” A pretty church is pictured 
where the parents meet a short time on Sundays, and 
then the school-house a little distance away where the 
children meet five days in the week. What a contrast ! 

Now these gatherings of teachers and parents afford 
an opportunity for pointing out such existing incongru- 
ities ; it gives a chance to tell the parents what the 
schools are for and how they can aid in furthering these 
objects. But more than this the parents and teachers 
are partners in the holy work of education ; the parents 
need to be told that they cannot throw off the bringing 
up of their children upon the teacher; there must be co- 
operation of home and school. 

One effect of the new movement has been that 
the teachers of those counties have become readers of 
educational literature ; they have heard lecturers speak 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel, and they have been filled with 
desire to know more of the lives of these eminent 
men. They are better readers of educational journals 
than they were before, and it is already considered a 
merit to have been a teacher in Oceana county. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has frequently pointed out how 
vast a field lay open before county school officials, and 
Mr. McClure has proved it to be a fruitful one. 


we 
Parents Cannot Abdicate. 


Bishop Ludden takes just ground concerning the du- 
ties of parents to care for their children. It was pro- 
posed |by the W. C. T. U., of Syracuse, to have a curfew 
ordinance, arresting children found on the street after 
nine o'clock. This throws the responsibility on the 
children, treating them like adults. To this the bishop 
rightly objects. He says : 

“The government and control of children is one which 
properly belongs to parents and guardians, and should 
not be brought under the control of the civic authorities. 
That is our position on the subject. It isthe divine 


right of parents to govern their children, and not the 
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authorities. No one can or should take the place of the 
parent and guardian in this matter. But there are many 
boys and girls on the street who “are apparently without 
parental restraint. That does not alter the question of 
the right of parents and guardians or relieve them from 
responsibility in the matter.” 

GS 


Improvement Associations. 


A good word ought to be said in this number for the 
remarkable movement which has started with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ohio, for the promotion of out- 
door art and public beauty, town, village, and neighbor- 
hood improvement. 

There are said to be already more than one thousand 
local improvement associations in various parts of the 
country, with an aggregate membership of fully one 
hundred thousand. A pamphlet just issued by the Na- 
tional League gives some notable examples of the splen- 
did work these societies have accomplished. Copies of 
it with further information in regard to the movement, 
may be procured by addressing D. J. Thomas, Citizens’ 
National Bark Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


Wr 
Something More than Scholarship. 


For the first time in our remembrance, important 
moral features are to be publicly noticed in estimating 
the fitness of a young man for college. Cecil Rhodes 
has established a scholarship of $1,250 in Africa (Cape 
Town) to be given to the one who possesses, besides 
scholarship, “truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy, 
for and protection of the weak, unselfishness, kindliness, 
and fellowship.” Also “moral force of character and in- 
stincts to lead and take an interest in his schoolmates.” 

How often the teacher has encouraged with all his 
might the possession and exhibition of such attributes ; 
how often have boys striven to equal the ideals created 
by their teachers and then, when the prizes were given 
out they were carried off by the bully, the “mean 
skunk” of the class. The teacher has doubted many a 
time whether such a pupil would make good use of the 
distinction conferred upon him, but the iron rule of giv- 
ing to the one with the best memory has always prevailed. 

At last there seems to be a chance for the “ good 
boy” of the school. Heretofore the teacher has often 
pitied the boy who would mind his mother and not fight 
when imposed upon; and the older youth has often 
wondered why the Sermon on the Mount was not made 
the rule on the school grounds since it had been so 
highly commended in the pupil. From Africa’s golden 
sands a voice comes to us commanding, “Put in the 
front rank the young man who is truthful and helpful.” 

To be sure, these when at college would not force To- 
basco sauce down the throats of new comers; nor hold 
them by force and cut off their hair ; nor gather in their 
rooms and tell putrid stories and burn tobacco; nor 
paint the outhouses of citizens with the colors of the 
rainbow ; nor attend baseball competitions and drink 
whiskey straight, and many other things that are done by 
“men” in American colleges. 

Colleges have too largely proceeded on a wrong defin- 
ition of education. Education is the skilful employment 
of agencies in man’s power to carry forward the work of 
evolution ; hence morality is an essential element and 
cannot be excluded. 

However, there is hope that the new ideals of human- 
ity will some time assert their power even in the colleges. 
The golden calf of knowledge, or call it intellectuality if 
you choose, will then no longer be the only the center of 
the cult approved by college faculties. Manhood and 
humanity whose soul is sympathy and helpfulness and 
moral force will count for something. Let these words 
of Cecil Rhodes to the archbishop of Cape Town be pon- 
dered by all friends of the young. They contain sug- 
gestions for new standards in educational institutions : 

“T have always felt that the modern idea of giving 
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prizes only for literary attainments is an utter mistake. 
{ will not argue that the Greeks were absolutely right in 
putting physical attributes first, but I do think the win- 
ner of a school prize should not be solely a bookworm, or, 
on the other hand, with no thought excepting for the 
training of his physical attributes With these ideas, I 
beg to offer, thru you, to the Diocesan College school a 
yearly sum of $1,250 to provide for the support of the 
winner of a scholarship at Oxford for three years. The 
conditions are as follows: 

‘In the election of a student to a scholarship regard 
should be had to: 

(1) His literary and scholastic attainments. 

(2) His fondness of, and success in, mainly out-door 
sport, such as cricket, football and the like. 

(8) His qualities of manhood, such as truth, courage, 
devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship. 

(4) His exhibition during school days of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and take an in- 
terest in his schoolmates, for these later attributes will 
be likely in after life to guide him to esteem the per- 
formance of public duties as his highest aim.’” 


New Educational Rule for New York City. 


The Greater New York Charter Revision bill was 
passed by the legislature on April 4. The educational 
features gave a great deal of trouble before anything 
like an agreement could be reached. The original chap- 
ter was modified in many important provisions, mainly 
along the line of the Elsberg bill. As far as the ad- 
ministrative side is concerned, there has been no appre- 
ciable divergence from the report of the charter com- 
mittee. 

The Davis law, fixing the maximum and minimum 
salaries of teachers, is retained absolutely in the shape 
in which it now is in the statute books. 

The four-mill provision is retained except that a sur- 
plus may be applied to next year’s fund. 

The auditing department of the board of education is 
wiped out and the financial management returned to the 
city controller. 

The pension law is retained, but amended so as to in- 
clude superintendents and examiners and to increase the 
maximum pension of principals. ; 

Teachers are allowed to organize, but not for the pur- 
pose of affecting legislation. 

A board of education of forty-six members succeeds 
to all duties now imposed on the present central board 
and the four borough boards, which are wiped out. 
Forty-six local or district school boards are established. 

A board of city superintendents is established, con- 
sisting of the city superintendent and eight associate 
superintendents. Provision is made for twenty-six dis- 
trict superintendents. This provides a place for every 
superintendent now in office. 

The board of education retains control over salary 
matters and finances. 

All pupils who entered the normal school of the city 
of New York on or prior to February 1, 1898, shall upon 
graduation therefrom be exempted from further exam- 
ination under the school law, and shall upon such 
graduation be entitled to a license to teach in the city. 


The Pope is Right. 


_ _ The rightly revered Leo XIII., in a letter to Car- 

dinal Vaughan of London and others in religious au- 
thority in England, says: “The evils which you deplore 
. . + . have their origin in an excessive spirit of 
worldliness, in a reluctance to any kind of Christian self- 
sacrifice and in an inclination to a soft and easy life. 
. . » « Therefore must men . labor more 
more zealously in training themselves to the practice of 
Christian virtues and especially they must grow in the 
virtues of charity, self-denial, humility, and contempt for 
the perishable things of this worN.” 

Now the teacher who reads these noble, exalted, and 
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glorious sentiments will be inclined perhaps to dismiss 
them with the remark that they aim at religion and 
hence at a field beyond the scope of the school. This is 
their error. Leo gives a striking description of the 
American state of mind. All teachers worthy of the 
name must hope, at heart, that the generation of buoyant, 
impressible, and generous youth in their companionship 
in the schools daily will avoid the degradation to that “ex- 
cessive spirit of worldliness” which prevails outside. It 
is inconsistent with true education ; it suspends the ed- 
ucation that has begun. 

We most earnestly wish a letter with such sentiments 
could be annually issued by the N. E. A. As it now is, 
education is conceived of as a little business dealing with 
tables, conjugations, declensions, and classifications of 
plants, minerals, etc., and partial knowledge of elements 
and forces. These having been considered, then for “the 
soft and easy life” to be had at any cost of charity, self- 
denial, humility;” he says. “These are idle words. I know 
not what ye mean.” 

We know we voice the feelings of thousands of teach- 
ers who feel the time has come for a united effort to make 
morality a distinct and daily aim in education. To such 
we commend the noble words of Leo XIII. If a few 
thousand of the teachers would unite in saying, “We 
will conscientiously endeavor to Jive and teach in the 
spirit of these words” a movement would be begun 
that would revivify in a few years the entire field. 


Free Traveling Library Movement. 


The plan for helping rural populations in an educa- 
tional way was started by Melvil Dewey, in connection 
with the New York State library, in 1892. Mr. Dewey 
secured an appropriation for a system of library exten- 
sion which proved so practical that the plan has since 
been adopted in thirty states. Mr. Dewey began by pur- 
chasing a number of small libraries of one hundred vol- 
umes each. Stations were made in a number of villages 
and a library was sent to a station to remain six months. 
It was then returned to Albany, to be sent out to an- 
other station. These became known as “traveling libra- 
ries.” To secure the preservation and safe return of the 
books in communities having no public library or ac- 
credited school Mr. Dewey required a guarantee signed 
by twenty-five. tax-payers. Each library was sent in a 
chest ; with it went a case, a charging outfit, and a num- 
ber of small catalogs. 

Last year the New York state library sent out nearly 
600 traveling libraries. There are now about 500 differ- 
ent kinds of libraries for special students and study 
classes in literature, science, and art, as well as for the 
general reader. A fee of $5 is charged for the use of a 
library of 100 volumes. 

There are now in the country about 2,500 traveling 
libraries, containing about 115,000 volumes, scattered in 
thirty states. About 1,100 of these were equipped and 
maintained by state aid. The remainder were purchased 
by private individuals or associations. 

The state of Wisconsin appointed a free library com- 
mission, with headquarters at the state capital. Public 
spirited individuals have purchased large collections of 
books, and have divided them into small traveling libra- 
ries, each containing thirty volumes. Catalogs of the 
books are sent out with the library, together with printed 
rates, a record book, and borrowers’ blanks. Fora fee 
of one dollar this library is sent to a local library asso- 
ciation, which employs a secretary for correspondence 
with the central management, and a librarian for the 
care and purchase of books. 

In 1895 the legislatures of Michigan and Iowa made 
appropriations for traveling libraries. In Michigan the 
annual appropriation is $2,500; in Iowa, $2,000. In 
1896 the state library of Ohio was placed under the 
charge of a commission with authority to use such vol- 
umes as could be spared to make traveling libraries. In 
1899 Minnesota established a state library commission 
and gave it $5,000 annually for two years to pay for 
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books for traveling libraries and to provide for their pur- 
chase, arrangement, and circulation. In the same year 
a commission was established in Maine, and the legisla- 
ture appropriated $2,500 for buying traveling libraries. 

Traveling libraries in New Jersey were recently author 
ized by the legislature, and $1,500 was appropriated for 
their maintenance. Local trustees and local librarians 
will be responsible for the books lent, which may be re- 
tained for six months and then exchanged for another 
collection. An annual charge of $5 will be made by the 
state, but the volumes must be lent by the community 
to individuals without any charge whatever, except fines 
for retention of books beyond the time allowed by the 
general regulations. 

In Pennsylvania the traveling system is an adjunct to 
the free library of Philadelphia. Nearly 1,000 volumes 
have been purchased and are being prepared for imme- 
diate circulation. They will be placed in boxes holding 
twenty-five or fifty volumes apiece. It is proposed to 
place three or four of these in the custody of the man- 
agers of the libraries established by the employes of the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Others will be placed in the of- 
fices of the Western Union and American District Tele- 
graph companies. Libraries are also being prepared to 
be sent to firemen. 


Reading With a Purpose. 


Mr. George Iles, author of “ Flame, Electricity, and 
the Camera,” in a recent lecture before the New York 
state library school at Albany, paid a tribute to the aid 
that has been rendered him in his work by the libraries 
of the state. What he had to say of the value of hav- 
ing a connecting thread to knit one’s reading together 
deserves special attention. “It is advisable,” says Mr. 
Iles, “to read along one definite line. Then as each year 
draws to its close there is a heartening sense that one’s 
knowledge has taken on a new and tangible addition. 
Let any young reader take up an idea that warmly ap- 
peals to him, not in the butter-fingered fashion of a di- 
lettante but with a heart-whole willingness to be pos- 
sessed by it if it prove worthy to possess him. Gather- 
ing facts from day to day he will soon find that they are 
connected by an illuminating linkage. Especially is this 
true when the reader becomes a writer. Cobbett used 
to say that he thought with the point of his pen. The 
remark was luminous, for many an interesting thought 
is lifted into consciousness by the exigencies of writing, 
of making one’s story clear, forcible, and elegant.” 


The Right Kind of School Board. 


Educational affairs in Baltimore are certainly improv- 
ing. One of the latest signs of the great awakening 
there is the adoption of a very comprehensive scheme 
for the improvement of the high schools and the city 
college. The general purpose of these institutions is 
stated as follows: 

1. To furnish pupils whose school life will end with the 
secondary school a sound fundamental education. 

2. To give those who mean to devote themselves to teaching 
in the elementary schools the proper general training prepar- 
atory to the special course in the teachers’ training school. 

3. Io afford those who seek it special preparation for enter- 
ing college. 

In accordance with such principles a thoro reconstruc- 
tion of the high school courses has been started. 

The board is determined to give Baltimore a system 
of schools that will compare favorably with the best in 
the land. It did a good thing a year ago in selecting 
Mr. Van Sickle as its educational leader, and it does well 
now in employing his acknowledged ability as an organizer 
of school programs, 


College News. 


The “hazing” spirit has taken the form of cutting 
the hair of the freshmen in Michigan university. We 
are glad to note that Doctor Angell intends to deal 
severely with those guilty of the Delilah practice. A 
young man whose highest ambition in college is to cut 
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off the hair of a new student, in the language of W. 
Shakespeare, “cannot come to good.” 


Cr 


Here is encouragement. Missouri has appropriated 
$567,400 for the support of its state university. Five 
new buildings are provided for (dairy and livestock, medi- 
cal, horticultural, woman’s dormitory, and engineering), 
The university is doing fine work and 10,000 alumni are 
proud to call her their alma mater. Missouri certainly 
recognizes the value of the higher education. 


Objection to cigarettes is steadily growing. A letter 
from Michigan states that a school principal nearly lost 
his place because he would not put himself on record 
against them. In Columbus, O., Superintendent Shawan 
and the principal have been making an earnest fight 
against them ; nearly all the boys have promised to give 
up using them. We think the opposition has come to 
stay. It would not be surprising if some states should 
absolutely prohibit the manufacture, sale, or use of them. 
Let teachers using tobacco take warning ; a turn in the 
tide is at hand. 


The sum of 100,000 francs was bequeathed to the 
Frence Academy of Sciences, in 1891, by Madame Veuve 
Guzmann, to be awarded to the first person who would be 
successful in communicating with another world, other 
than Mars. The will stipulates that if the prize has not 
been awarded for a period of five years, the accumulated 
interest shall be devoted to help the progress of as- 
tronomy. 


An interesting discovery was recently made at Con- 
cord, Mass. Hidden way under the ridgepole of the attic 
in the old Thoreau house was a great bunch of lead pen- 
cils, all bearing the stamp “ Thoreau & Son.” The great 
naturalist was in his early days associated with his father 
in the manufacture of lead pencils. He gave up the 
business because he found that he was succeeding in it 
and was likely to end his days as a mere man of means. 


The example of the Boston school committee in mulct- 
ing the city government for lunches, cigars, and carriage 
hire is one that deserves not to be followed. Up toa few 
years ago, says a writer in the New York Evening Post, 
it did not occur to a member of the school committee 
that he or she might dine, wine, smoke, or ride at the 
city’s expense, but the members of this committee are 
no longer self-sustaining in these little indulgences. 
Last year they ate lunches to the value of $1,600, or an 
average of $67 for each member, and several of the mem- 
bers do not smoke, being women. To this must be added 
a bill of $273 for carriage-hire. The practice of lunch- 
ing at the public expense began very simply. One or 
two busy and overworked committees were holding af- 
ternoon meetings on days when regular sessions of the 
full board occurred. The committee meetings were pro- 
tracted, and the members did not have time to go home 
to dinner and return to school headquarters at 7:30 
o'clock. So they went around to a neighboring hotel 
and had a modest luncheon together, and the auditor 
gave the hotel a city voucher for the amount the modest 
luncheon cost. This happened only a few times in the 
course of a year, but from the small beginning has 
grown up a general practice. 

Last year the committee ate lunches to the value of 
$1,600.80. Carriage hire amounted to $278.50. 


Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey, of Yale university, says 
that no foreign power nor our own government has 
recognized the Filipinos as belligerents. They have been 
considered as insurgents only, and in warfare they have 
been treated as the laws of humanity dictate. Aguinal- 
do cannot, therefore, be considered a prisoner of war, but 
only an insurgent who was caught in arms against the 
government to which he owes allegiance. The govern- 
ment may exile him to Guam, if it chooses, unless it be- 
lieves he can be trusted sufficiently by taking an oath of 
allegiance. 
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THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, 
Professor of English in Harvard University. 


AND | 


SARAH LOVISE ARNOLD, 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 








A Special New York State Edition 








For the special needs of New York state ““The Mother Tongue” has been 
arranged so as to meet perfectly every requirement of the Regents’ new Syllabus. 
It covers adequately all the Regents’ requirements in Elementary, Advanced, and Firsl 
Year English, and presents with even added excellence those qualities which have 
made the first edition the most notable book on the subject of English grammar recently 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO BOOK IL: 


1, Seventy-two pages of lesson and composition including discussions, illustra- 
tions, and exercises on the senlence, the paragraph, the whole composilion, written 
conversation, nolalion and description, letter writing, and business forms. 

2. Adequate discussion, illustrations, and exercises on the sequence of tenses. 

3. A detailed classification of phrases with illustrations and exercises, 





fA Commendation: 


“ The Mother Tongue” books present language study in its true setting : thought the 
basis of language, language the basis of grammar. I know of no books better adapted 
to the teaching of this complex subject than the ‘“‘ Mother Tongue ” books by Professor 
Kittredge and Miss Arnold.—Amos W. FarnuaM, Teacher of English Grammar, Oswego 
State Normal and Training School. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


Educational Exhibit at Detroit. 
(Official bulletin of the local committee of the N.E.A. at Detroit.) 

The Educational Exhibit at Central high-school building, De- 
troit, Mich., during the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, July 8 to 12, I901, promises to be unusually com- 
plete and attractive. The Executive Committee, in considera- 
tion of the natural right of exhibitors to have their goods ex- 
amined by the greatest possible number of people, have wisely 
located the Educational Exhibit in the Central high school 
building, for the following reasons: 

a.—Because it occupies a site which is almost the exact cen- 
ter of population. 

b.—Because of its ready accessibility by street cars, being 
on or near four different lines. Detroit is a city of distances, 
but from any point in its nine miles of length and five miles of 
width, it is possible to ride to the Central high schoo] build- 
ing for a single fare. 

c.—Because at least six of the most important sectional 
meetings will be located in the building and several others in 
the immediate vicinity. 

d.—Because its just reputation as a building more perfectly 
adapted to its purposes than any other EP school building in 
the United States invites inspection by all visitors to. the con- 
vention. 

Applications for space will be received until June, 1901, and 
recorded as received. Space wili be allotted to exhibitors about 

une I5. 
, In ae that exhibits may be assigned with the greatest 
facility, they will be classified and grouped as follows : 

Class A.—Includes all schools and college text-books, sys- 
tems of music and drawing, decorative art products, library 
exhibits, art statuary, educational journals, etc. 

Class b.—Includes scientific apparatus, and appliances de- 
signed for educational purposes. 

Class C.—Includes general school and kindergarten supplies, 
typewriters, etc. 

Class D.—Includes systems of heating and ventilating, 
school furniture, building materials, ete. 


Statistics of Enrollment at Superintendents’ Meeting. 

Detailed figures epee the attendance at the late meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence have been issued. It 
appears that the number of former active members was 466, 
new active members, 84; associate members, 189; total mem- 
bership, 739. 
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Health Precautions. 

AuGustTA, GA.—The precautions taken for the health of our 
school children are summarized in Supt. Lawton B. Evans’ 
last report. Mr. Evans says that the principals and teachers 
are under strict orders to exercise every precaution to prevent 
the spread of contagion among the children. During the sum- 
mer months necessary repairs are made on all buildings, es. 
pecially such as regardshygiene and sanitation. The walls and 
windows are washed with disinfecting solutions, the floors are 
thoroly scoured, the desks scraped with glass and then 
revarnished. Every particle of dust and dirt is removed, and 
for three weeks before school opens the buildings are ventilated 
every day. 

During the term we allow no pupil to enter school who comes 
from a family or even lives in a house where contagious disease 
prevails. Incase of such disease, no pupil is allowed to enter 
or re-enter school unless he brings a certificate from the family 
physician that there isno longer any danger of spreading the 
disease. Teachers must leave their homes and live elsewhere 
if contageous diseases prevail, or they cannot attend to their 
regular school duties. 

n case any question arises in which the school board is in 
doubt, we refer the matter to the board of health of the city, 
whose knowledge of sanitation gives them the position of ex- 
perts, and whose authority in such cases is paramount to all 
other constituted bodies in the county. 


Open Competition in School-House Plans. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Mayor Carnahan is anxious that the 
school board should try the experiment of an open competition 
among architects for the high school building that is soon to be 
erected. He would issue a general invitation and from the 
plans received select the set embodying the greatest number of 
good ideas The fee that would be the prize of the successful 
architect would be large enough to cause a number of men who 
are well up in the profession to put forward their best efforts. 


Manual Training at Calumet. 

CALUMET, MIcH.—The new manual training school in this 
city is one of the best in the United States. The history of 
its endowment is interesting. 

About four years ago the present superintendent, Mr. Frank 
W. Cooley, secured an interview with Prof. Alexander W. 
Agassiz, of Harvard university, who is also president of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining company. Prof. Agassiz is not in 
the business of handing out manual training schools, for he has 
a little plant of his own in the shape of the so-called Agassiz 
Museum at Cambridge which he is watering with great regu- 
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larity: but when he learned the needs*of Calumet, the seat of 
his great mining interests, he saw the point and made gener- 
8 peerene for the school which thas just now been com- 
eted. 

. The building isa peeeonsagy Structure, completely equipped 
with apparatus for classes both of boys and of girls. The 
metal department, as befits a town that grew out o1 copper, is 
especially complete. 


Important Test of School Law. 

CINCINNATI, O.--In order to have the constitutionality of 
the present Ohio school law tested in court, one of the mem- 
bers of the board of education has introduced a resolution to 
abolish the normal school and to dispense with the services of 
the teachers who are employed there. . 

The normal school was indefinitely suspended by the board 
last May, and since the last class was graduated in February 
there has been no instruction in the school. The question of 
paying the principal, Mrs. C. N, Lathrop, and one of her as- 
sistants was referred to the corporation counsel, who held that 
under the law they must be paid, since the school has only been 
suspended and they have not been removed “for cause.”’ 

Whether the board can legally abolish the school, thereby 
dispensing at once with the services of the teachers is the 
point that is to be tested. 


Mr. Tadd in London. 

LONDON, ENG.—The recent lecture in the board room of 
the London school board, by Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadel- 
phia, created an excellent impression. r. Tadd, by his ur- 
gent argument and skilful blackboard demonstration, easily 
convinced his audience that his system of teaching drawing 
is something worth looking into. The man himself with his 
intense earnestness has exerted an influence of fascination 
wherever he has appeared in this, the country of his birth. We 
know, of at least, one English teacher who has engaged passage 
to Philadelphia with a view to studying in Mr. Tadd’s classes. 


Children Carried for Half Fare. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—An ordinance has been passed provid- 
ing for half fare for children riding in street cars to and from 
school. The board of education will immediately take action 
upon it and will print and distribute blanks for purposes of 
identification of pupils, together with instructions to teachers 
as to how these s alt be used. 

The ordinance states that pupils of any school, public or pri- 
vate, in San Francisco shall be carried on street cars in the 
morning, at noon, and for an hour in the afternoon at half rates. 
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And the companies shall issue half-rate tickets in strips or 
books, upon presentation of an identification card by the pupil 
to aconductor. This form must be signed by the teacher and 
countersigned by the school principal. 


Industrial Elementary School Suggested. 


CoLumsBus, GA.—It is estimated by mill superintendents 
that nearly one thousand of the school children of this city 
have to carry dinner pails to their parents in the factories, 
Supt. C. B. Gibson is advocating a school, centrally located, 
which shall accommodate its sessions to the hours of the mills. 
It would also be made to include features in the way of man- 
ual training that the other city schools do not have. 


Athletes Must Pay Board. 


New Haven, Conn.--There is woe and gnashing of hungry 
teeth among the more impecunious athletes of Yale university. 
Board at training table has always been highly esteemed 
among men who were earning their way thru college. It has 
not been absolutely free in recent years, for every student has 
been obliged to pay for it whatever he was accustomed to pay 
before he went into training. It was, however, the custom 
among poor students to eat at a two-dollar table the week be- 
fore training began and thus to get ten-dollar board merely at a 
nominal rate. Rules have now been issued that no man shall be 
permitted to pay less than four dollars a week for the privilege 
of consuming choice cuts of beef at the expense of the athletic 
associations. 

Vaccination Upheld. 


ST. PAUL, MInn.—Judge Lewis has filed a decision to the ef- 
fect that the board of school inspectors has the power to ex- 
clude unvaccinated pupils from the schools. The case was one 
brought by Frank D. Freeman, relator, who asked for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the school board and the teachers of the 
Gorman school to restore the standing of his daughter Edith, 
tho she was not vaccinated. ‘The court held that it was for the 
good of the community to suspend from the schools all those 
who would endanger the safety of the community and that the 
school officials were exercising their proper police power in 
keeping the child of Mr. Freeman from school until she had 
been vaccinated. 

The court does not hold that the board of health can make 
the child show acertificate of vaccination as one of the qualifi- 
cations for entering the school, but the inspectors can prevent 
the child from attending the school as a sateguard to tne com- 
munity. 
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Doctors Disagree on One Session Plan. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Supt. J. H. McCallie, who is consider- 
ing the introduction of the one session plan into the high 
school, has obtained the written opinion of twenty-one of the 
leading physicians of the city. Of the numbereleven are in fa- 
vor of the change, ten disaprove of it. 

The points made by the opposition are: 

_ () The time of four and one half-hours of continuous study 
is too wearing upon growing young peopie. 

(2) It is impossible properly to regulate the temperature and 
atmospheric conditions of a school-room or rooms for so long 
a period. 

(3) A number of the pupils live at long distance from the 
school and cannot get their midday meal before two-thirty, an 
hour which is obviously too late. 


Educational Games Essay Contest. 

Four prizes were offered last fall by the Cincinnati Game 
company for the best essays, by teachers upon the subject, 
“ The Educational Value of Card Games.” Hundreds of man- 
uscripts were received in response to the offer. They were 
submitted for examination to the managing editors of 7he 
School Bulletin, The Journal of Education, and THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL respectively. After careful examination the judges 
awarded the prizes to the following teachers: first prize, to 
Miss Lucie D. Walsh, Hudson, Mass.; second prize, to Miss 
Eugenia Winston, Moorhead, Minn.; third prize, to Mrs. A. G. 
Wyatt, Milton, Fla.; fourth prize, to Miss Fanny A. Hall, 
Chicago, II. 

The contest awakened such interest that another teachers’ 
competion has been decided upon. Particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Against the Devoe Bill. 

RACINE, WIs.—There was a special meeting of the board of 
education, March 13, to protest against Senator Devoe’s school 
bill which purposes to permit pup‘ls from country districts to 
attend high schools without paying tuition fees, a fee of $20 
per annum being charged up against the student’s home 
district. 

It was shown by figures that the City of Racine—and the 
same is doubtless true of every city in the state—will bea 
heavy loser if the bill passes. The actual cost of a pupil per 
year is about $40. 


Unpleasant Surprise for Normal Students. 
NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Prin. A. B. Morrill has announced 
to about one huncred students of the state normal school, who 
had expected to be graduated in I902, that they must repeat 
this year’s work next year, making their course one of three 
years instead of two. Only forty-seven of the first-year class 
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will be allowed to remain in the class of 1902. Mr. Morrill. 
gives as his reason for this drastic action that the girls hay 
been taking the work too lightly. Those who live in New 
Haven are especially reprimanded for their inertness. “The 
city bred high school graduates are outclassed right along,” 
says one of the teachers “ by ambitious girls from the country, 
Two-thirds of the class have seemed lazy and below the aver- 
age in responsiveness and intelligence. The young women 
have had repeated warnings. Mr. Morrill’s position has been 
that ifthe young women will not study it is not worth while 
spending the money in trying to teach them.” 


Clergyman Assails School Board. 

EASTON, Pa.—A scathing attack was maderecently by Rev, 
L. W. Eckard, of the Brainerd Presbyterian church, upon the 
members of the local board of school commissioners who, by 
their votes in refusing to levy a half mill tax, prctically rejected 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $50,000, to aid in establishing 
a free public library in Easton. Dr. Eckard compared the 
people who opposed the library to denizens of Gadara who, 
when Christ was on earth, refused to listen to his teaching, pre- 
ferring rather to remain with their swine than be instructed. It 
is a sad condition of things when the community tolerates in 
office men who do not want to learn, who do not believe in 
reading, whose thought ascends no higher than their stomachs, 


Recent Deaths. 

Co.Lumsus, O.—Prof. George T. Fairchild, of Berea college, 
Kentucky, died here March 28. Dr. Fairchild was formerly 
president of the Kansas State Agricultural college, a position 
which he held for eighteen years, during which time he made 
it one of the best known institutions of its kind in the world. 

Prof. Calvin S. Pennell died at his home in St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., on March 16, aged 85. He was anephew of Hor- 
ace Mann, and in earlier days, he was prominent in New Eng- 
land educational circles. He was graduated from Waterville, 
now Colby college, Maine; and he was successively principal 
of Dean academy, Franklin; Chicopee high school, of the 
Bunker Hill grammar school, Charlestown; and the Oliver 
high school, Lawrence. When Horace Mann became president 
of Antioch college in Ohio, Prof. Pennell went there and was 
associated with os until his death. Then he went to Wash- 
ington university, in St. Louis, and there was the principal of 
the Mary institute, its female department, for nearly thirty 
years. As an eminent teacher, he won the hearts of every 
community in which he labored. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Prin. W. A. Robertson, of the Ham- 
iJton grammar school, died March 14, at his ranch near Liver- 
more, whither he had gone on leave of absence to recover his 
health. Mr. Robertson was the oldest principal in the service, 
having been elected in 1878. He was personally beloved thru 
out the city. 
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NewInteresting Fiction 





A New Book by Edith Wharton 


~ CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


Since the appearance of “‘ The Greater Inclination,” a new story by Mrs. 
Wharton has been an event among readers of discriminating taste. ‘‘ The 
Touchstone,” which followed ‘‘ The Greater Inclination,” was equally remark- 
able for the power of the single situation it portrayed. “Crucial Instances” 
surpasses in range and variety Mrs, Wharton’s former work, each story deplict- 
ing a crisis of extraordinary intensity in the life of one or more of the charac- 
ters. - - - - - - 12mo, $1.50. 





Introducing the Army and Navy Woman 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE 


By FREDERICK PALMER. Illustrated by Christy 


“ Fiction of the most charming kind,” says the Chicago Zimes-Herald of 
these vivid stories of real army and navy and native life in the Philippines 
under the American flag. Mr. Palmer has discovered the army and navy 
woman, and you will like her. - - - - a 12mo, $1.50. 





A Story of Old New SY ork. 


GOD’S PUPPETS 


A vivid picture of life and character in New York City in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The atmosphere and local color of the place and period 
are admirably reproduced, and form an effective background for the human 
drama which grows out of the relations of the characters. 12mo, $1.50. 


By IMOGEN CLARK 
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HOWELLS’ Doorstep Acquaintance and Other Sketches. With a Biographical In- 
troduction and Notes. 

THACKERAY’S Henry Esmond, With Introduction and Notes, and with many illustra- 
tions by George Du Maurier, Thackeray, and others (Quintuple Number) paper, 60 cts., 
net ; cloth, 75c., net. 

Three Outdoor Papers by THOMAS WENTWORTGH HIGGINSON, With a Biographical 
Sketch, and an Index of Plants and Animals named. atte 
RUSKIN’S Sesame and Lilies; I, Of King’s Treasures; II. Of Queen’s Gardens, With 
Introduction and Notes. 

PLUTARCB#’S Life of Alexander the Great, 
and Notes. 

SCUDDER’S Book of Legends. 
HAWTHORNE’S Gentle Boy, and Other Tales, With Notes. 

LONGFELLOW’S Giles Corey ofthe Salem Farms. With Introductory Notes, and an 
Appendix containing Hints and Directions for the Representation of the Play on the Stage. 
POPE’S Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems. Edited by HENRY W. BOYNTON, 
Instructor in English, Phillips Academy, Andover. With an Introduction and Notes. 

(Extra No.) HAWTHORNE’S Selected Twice-Told Tales; New York Regents’ Re- 
quirements, Paper, 20 cents, net; cloth, 30 cents, net. 


OTHER NUMBERS IN PREPARATION. 


North’s Translation, With Introduction 


A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of 
each number of the Series will be sent on application. 
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Publishers’, Notes. 


The teaching of phonies in connection 
with reading is a great help to the pupil in 
his difficult task of mastering written and 
printed language. A new plan is offered 
for presenting the subject in ‘Ives’ First 
Book,” published by William Beverley 
Harison, New York. In this clever book 
the sounds are given thru photographs of 
children, taken while they are uttering the 
sounds. By the aid ot this book the chil- 
dren can get the correct sounds, by them- 
selves, in less than ten days. Teachers 
will admit that this is remarkable. * Test 
the book in your school. The cost by mail 
is only twenty-five cents. 


The Messenger, published by W. A. 
Colby, Burlington, Wis., is not as its name 
might imply an Advent publication, but is 
a neat little periodical devoted to informa- 
tion about foreign and domestic travel. 


The third annual report of the Ubero 
Plantation on the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
is very well worth reading, even by those 
who are not or are not likely to become 
investors. Dr. George Littell, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church, Indianapolis, was 
the annual visitor elected by the stockhold- 
ers, for 1900, and he writes very interest- 
ingly of his trip to the tropics and what he 
found there in his “ rubbering.” 


It is a great question how young prove 
can be taught to use the powers of their 
being for the highest good. Dr. Lewis 
Ransom Fiske, president of Albion college, 
answers this question in his Man Building 
(Scribners) by clearly defining the laws and 
forces of life, physical and spiritual. A 
study of his book makes positively for 
character and good citizenship. 


The new house of D. A. Fraser & Com- 
pany, 110 Boylston street, Boston,‘ an- 
nounce a series of books for supplemen- 
tary reading, to be known as “ The World’s 
Leaders.” Poets, artists, musicians, inven- 
tors, explorers, and statesmen will figure 
init. The first issue will be “‘ Raphael,” 
by Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, institute instruc- 
tor, Massachusetts state board of education. 


Encyclopedia of 
Ktiquette. 


What to Do 
What to Jay 
What to Write 
What to Wear 


A BOOK OF MANNERS 
FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


Illustrated. 





Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 

“ This book is of such excellent quality 
and comprehensive proportions that it may 
fairly be described as the last word on 
‘manners for everyday use.’ There can 
be no good excuse to publish another 
‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ in this 
country for the rest of the century.”’— 
Boston Journal 


For sale at all bookstores, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


“141 East 25th St., NEW YORK. 





















Chicago Notes. 
Federation Officers Elected, 


Miss Catherine Goggin remained obdurate in her determina- 
tion not to stand for re-election to the presidnecy of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and the scepter was passed on to Miss Ella 
Rowe, of the Woodlawn school. The other general officers 
are: 

Secording secretary, Lillian Nichols, Crerar school]; corres- 
ponding secretary, Catherine Goggin, Jones school; treasurer, 
Anna T. Rochford, Everett school. 


Supt. Cooley on Commercial Schools, 

Mr. Cooley has returned from his study of commercial edu- 
cation in several of the Eastern cities. Speaking of his expe- 
riences, he says: “I have been led to tavor in ourschools such 
a course as they have in Philadelphia where business education 
means something more than turning out clerks. Asa matter 
of ‘right and reason the schools have no more call to train 
young men and women to be stenographers than they have to 
teach boys to be plumbers, or girls to be miiliners. I purpose 
that our course in Chicago shall include English and other 
languages, mathematics, history, science, economics, and busi- 
ness technique. Whenachild has gone thru this course of 
study, he will have a solid foundation upon which to build his 
business career. I do not think that we ought to devote our- 
selves entirely to classical education, nor do I believe that we 
ought to go into the business of turning out young typewriters, 
bookkeepers, etc. Whata boy needs is general commercial 
education.” 



































New Building for New England Conservatory. 


The New England conservatory of music is about to be 
removed from its old building in East Newton street, Boston, 
to a site secured by the trustees on Huntington avenue, nearly 
opposite the new Symphony hail. The plans for the new 
building contemplate a three-story structure on the Grecian 
model. There will be sixty recitation rooms and two audi- 
toriums. It is planned to make the institution to the United 
States what the Mendelssohn conservatorium at Leipsic is to 
all Europe. There will be schools of opera, of orchestral 
playing, of organ and church music, of composition and con- 
ducting, and an artists’ piano-forte and violin school. 

The old building in East Newton street will be converted 
into a home for working women and girls. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—At the last meeting of the Seminary 
of Economics Prof..E. B. Durand, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
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Prof. DAviD EUGENE SMITH, of Brockport Normal School, who 
has been appointed Professor of Mathematics in Teachers 
College, New York. 


university, discussed the work of the United States Industrial 
commission. He reviewed the work done by the commission 
and showed how it has been necessarily extended to include 
much original investigation. This will add greatly to the re- 
sults secured. Probably the most valuable part of the work 
will be the reports relating to trusts, in which the commission 
has been aided by Prof. Jenks, of Cornell university. 
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New York City. 


Rules for the new school libraries have already been formu- 
lated. They are to be open from 7.30 to Io,30 P. M., Seven days 
in the week. Where game rooms are run in connection, these 
will be rigidly closed on Sunday evening, altho reading will 
then be allowed. 

President O’Brien hopes that he will have libraries open in 
six of the school buildings by Aprils. The librarians have been 
exempted by the civil service commission. The board of edu- 
cation will, however, be likely to give the nomination of library 
assistants to the trustees of the New York public library. 


The closing exercises of the East Side evening high school, 
Rivington, Forsyth, and Eldridge streets, took place March 28, 
together with an exhibition of school work, the excellence of 
which was such that it cannot be over-praised. Prin. W. C. 
Hess, and his teachers have good right to be proud of the show- 
ing made by his pupils. 


The following named teachers have been retired by the 
board of education at the annuity named, the retirement to 
take place April 1: 

P. S. 14, Miss Emily D. Flannery, $660; P. S. 50, Miss 
Sarah D. Crouchley, $720; P. S. No. 25, Miss Elizabeth 
Schaefer, $720. The retirements were voluntary. 


At the March 27 meeting of the board one important con- 
tract was awarded, that for erecting new Public School No. 
186, in West 145th street. It went to J. J. Loonie, at $274,500. 
A smaller transaction was the award for heating and ventilat- 
_ ing apparatus for P. S. 13, Brooklyn, to Blake & Williams. 


There has been placed on free exhibition in the Lenox branch 
of the library (Fifth avenue and Seventieth street), an import- 
ant collection of Japanese color prints and original drawings, 
including work by all the prominent artists of the Ukioye 
school. Hokusai is especially well represented. The value 
of the best examples of Japanese work to students and teach- 
ers hardy needs to be commented upon. 


A large attendance greeted Supt. Snyder at the meeting of 
the Jersey teachers’ association, Wednesday, March 20, when 
he gavean address on “ The Teaching of English.” 


Protests Against ‘*‘ Manhattanization.”’ 
A mammoth mass meeting of Brooklyn citizens was held 
Tuesday evening, April 2, to protest against centralization and 


to register an emphatic plea for home rule. The provisions of 
the school section of the proposed revised charter were pro- 
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nounced to be un-American and subversive to the right of the 
people to govern themselves. 

r. Tunis G. Bergen, who presided at the meeting, declared 
that the revised charter aims at nothing short of a complete 
Manhattanization of the school system. All the educational 
machinery is established across the river. The local boards, 
so-called, are not boards at all; they are mere splinters. 

The question of the proportionate taxation of the boroughs 
was raised by Mr. Thomas P. Peters. Senator Elsberg has 
been asking, he said, whether it is fair or not that Manhattan, 
which pays far and away the heaviest taxes of all the, boroughs, 
should have no more relative influence than the others. Now 
it was constitutionally provided in 1894 that the county of New 
York should never elect more than one-third of the state senate, 
altho her population and wealth might entitle her to more than 
one-third. 

This declaration was made in spite of the fact that New York 
city was then and is to-day paying about one-half the state 
taxes. If the theory were correct that the seat of government 
should be where those men reside that pay the largest taxes, 
then the seat of government for New York state would be 
Newport, R. I. 

Methods of Picture Study. 


A large audience of teachers listened to a lecture given 
March Io under the auspices of the Teachers’ Art club by Dr. 
J. P. Haney, director of art and manual training in Manhattan. 
Among the suggestions made by Dr. Haney were the follow- 


ing: 

The first thing in presenting a picture to a class is to be sure 
that both teacher and pupils know what is in it. Every pic- 
ture contains certain objects. If they were put there by an un- 
trained hand, without regard to their relationships, the picture 
is not fine art. It may be compared to a piece of writing in 
which bare facts are set down without any idea of marshalin 
them in an effective way. The facts are very important an 
must be apprehended. Whatever things the artist put into his 
picture the student of that picture will do well to examine 
carefully. This is an indispensable pre-requisite to under- 
standing the picture. 

The next thing to look for is the relationship of the facts. 
Even young children can be led to see that the objects in a 
picture are bound together by certain connecting lines. Con- 
tour after contour extends in the same direction, constituting 
a leading line. 

It will also be seen that in every good picture the leading 
lines, whether they radiate from a common eenter or run in 
parallels, or take other directions, all are intended to draw at- 





FOR THINKING PERSONS 


OUTLINES AND QUESTIONS ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


By LawrENcE DecrarFF, Ph.B., LL.M., Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Ia. Every person who thinks at all must give 
thought to political economy in some form. 

Prof. Degraff discusses Economics in General, Wealth by Pro- 
duction, Labor, Exchange, Money, Banking, Consumption, Dis- 
tribution, Taxation. Under each topic are exhaustive Outlines, 
Questions, Illustrations, Quotations, Readings, Suggested 
Themes for Written Work, Tables, Summaries,etc, Board bind- 
ing, 128pp. Price, 4oc. 


THE NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC 


By A. W. Ricu, Professor in Mathematics in the Iowa State 
Normal School, The need of a good, practical, and suggestive 
higher text in arithmetic has long been felt. Not a book of 
catch problems, or a book filled with curious or obsolete matter, 
is here presented, but a helpful, inspiring, useful text-book. 

This work is regarded as of Ligh value in enabling pupils to 
determine promptly the conditions of a problem, and to see the 
end from the beginning and then proceed by logical steps from 
the beginning to the end. Cloth, 5x7\gins. 320pp. Price, 7s¢. 








A POPULAR SCHOOL SINGING BOOK 


THE NEW CENTURY SONG BOOK 


By S.C, Hanson, The New Century Song Book is a collection 
« inew, lively, and inspiring songs, words and music for the 
chool-room and school entertainments, embracing Flag Songs, 
Holiday Songs, Labor Songs, Memorial Songs, Nature Songs, 
Songs of the Season, Thanksgiving Songs, Vacation Songs, 
Patriotic Songs (both new and old), Sacred Songs, and many 
others on different subjects, Several pages of instruction given. 
The book willinspire cheerfulness and enthusiasm, Itis one 
of the best books of this popular author. 128 pages, Price, 
boards, 30 cents; per dozen, $3.00, postpaid, Manila, 25 cents; 
per dozen, $2.40, postpaid, 








A. FLANAGAN CO. 


266 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 





GLOBES 


In the Class Room 


are of like benefit to the student and the teacher. 
of geography. Many superintendents are equipping 
class rooms with our high stand twelve and eighteen 
inch globes, and sets of our new six-inch wire stand 
globes for pupil’s individual use, The latest changes 
are shown on the maps used in covering all of our 
globes. 
Our Line embraces 


Terrestrial Globes 


of 3, 6, 8, 12, 18 and 30 inches diameter, mounted on 
wood, wire, nickel-plated, bronze and oxidized silver 


stands. 
Celestial Globes 


of 12 and 18 inches diameter, mounted on substan- 
tial nickel-plated stands. 


Relief Globes 


showing surface, drainage, and oceanography. This 
line, made in Germany, is a comparatively new 
thing in this market, and is well received. The 
sizes range from ten inches to twenty-four inches in 
diameter. 

Our new Globe Manual containing half-tone 
reproductions of photographs of our globes, with 
descriptions and prices mailed on receipt of request. 
It is well worth the asking. 


DAND, McNALLY & CO., 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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tention to some particular portion of the picture. This is the 
center of interest, the core of concentration as the psychologists 
call it; in the language of the artists, ‘he accent. Here are the 
objects which, in the judgment of the artist, are best worth 
looking at: As a rule the objects within: the interesting pale 
are drawn in greater detail than elsewhere, and in many cases 
a stronger light is thrown upon them. Children when they 
study a picture should always be asked to discover the center 
of interest. 

The character of the leading lines should be attentively 
watched. Are they long and comparatively unbroken, or are 
they very much cut up? It will be noted that the long un- 
broken lines, especially when horizontal or vertical, are ex- 
pressive of peace and quiet, and that in a scene of hubbub and 
tumult the leading lines are sure to be very much broken up 
and full of sharp turns and angles. Lines are an essential 
part “4 the language of the artist; by means of them he is able 
to talk. 

Such a study as has been suggested above is of the nature 
of exposition. Nothing else is so important. Many teachers 
spend a great deal of time telling about the life of the artist. 
Such digression is very well if there is time. It may add to 
the culture of the children. It may even awaken some inter- 
est in the art expression. Yet it is really away from the mark. 
The picture itself is the important object of attention. It 
matters little who painted it. 

Above all do not attempt criticism in place of exposition. 
No layman should dare, few real artists will attempt, to weigh 
the faults and excellencies of a great masterpiece. Remember 
that when you are judging the picture the picture is judging 
you. 

After his statement of principles Dr. Haney gave illustra- 
tions of his method of presenting particular pictures. 


In the Interests of Commercial Education. 


A convocation of the department ot business education of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association will be held at the 
Hall of Education, New York, May 4. There will be two ses- 
sions during the day, aud a complimentary dinner in the even- 
ing to Mr. Miles M. O’Brien, president of the New York 
school board, as a recognition of his valuable efforts in getting 
funds appropriated for the finest high school of commerce in 
America. 

The program will take up the discussion of the preparation 
of commercial teachers,a commercial museum, commercial 
curricula, European commercial schools, and other subjects 
pertinent to the work of the elementary school, high school, 
and college. 
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Philadelphia News Items. 


In a recent paper before the Civic club Mr. Frederic W, 
Spiers read a careful paper on the work in manual training 
that is being done at the James Forten school, Sixth and Lom- 
bard streets. This school, situatedin a bad neighborhood, has 
been the banner school of Philadelphia in its devotion to man- 
ual training. Much of the work is voluntary. When it was 
started, several years ago, children had to be persuaded to 
take it; to-day they clamor for admission, and the building is 
overcrowded. The daily average attendance has gone up from 
64 per cent. in 1892 to 84 per cent. in Igoo. 


Exemption for Bright Pupils. 

Supt. Brooks and a committee of the round table of the Edu- 
cational club have evolved a new plan for the promotion of 
pupils, to be applied next June. Briefly stated, the idea is this: 
Pupils who in the judgment of principal and teachers are thoroly 
qualified to go on, shall be passed without examination. But 
such examination is not to exceed ten per cent less than the per- 
centage of pupils promoted last year of the whole number of 
pupils in the particular class, on the basis of a general average 
of 70 per cent. in all subjects included in the examination test 
at that time. All pupils whom the teachers do not enroll on 
the exemption list are to be given an examination test and as 
many of them as attain a general average of 70 per cent. are to 
be promoted. 

Under the present rule, principals are expected to send to 
the examination only such pupils as they believe can pass. A 
great many children are thus held back without power of appeal. 

School Census is Compulsory. 

In spite of opposition that developed to the taking of the 
school census, the authorities that be found out that they could 
not legally escape taking it. The work of enumerating every 
Philadelphia child of school age began Monday, March 25. 
Parents or guardians had to answer the following questions: 

Name of each child, date of birth, age, sex, name and resi- 
dence of parent or guardian, nativity, name and location of 
public or private school attended, or when employed, name and 
business location of employer, or cause of being kept at home. 

Only $5,000 were appropriated for the census and orders 
were given that it be completed in sixty days. 


High School Paid For, 

After many months of waiting Contractor Robert S. John- 
son gets his balance of $90,796.50, due for work on the new 
Central high school. His claim of $37,500 for interest and 
cost of keeping the building in condition during the four years 
that his money was withheld was not allowed. 
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A New Assembly Song Book 


SONGS OF SCHOOL 
AND FLAG 


A SONG BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES, FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE) 
and for GENERAL and SOCIAL OCCASIONS. 





By FRANK R. RIX, 


Director of Music in the Public Schools, Borough of Queens, 
City of New York. 


« 
ONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG is de. 
S signed for general use in schools or wherever 
social singing is desired. It is adapted for as- 
sembly or chorus use in all grades of the gram- 
mar school, the high school, or the normal school. 
Many of the pieces are new and contained in no 
other school book. The arrangements are from origin- 
al sources, and the spirit of the accompaniments is 
retained. 
The attention of Superintendents and Teachers of 
Music is confidently invited to this work as the best 
$ ot its kind. Asample copy will be sent to any address, 
: postpaid, on receipt of the publishers’ price, 75 cents. 


Correspondence invited. Address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Se eo a te eh ee oe eo he he oe a eo 9 
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TWO MENS OPINIONS. 


John Milton declared that “ grammar-bookes ” 





no more prepared children for writing compositions 
than “ wringinge blood from the nose.” He referred 
to the formal grammars of his day. Southworth’s 
Composition and Grammar is written on natural 
lines and not on formal ones. It is decidedly a new 
Have you seen it ? 

Robert Recorde, M.D., the inventor of the sign 
of equality (=), wrote the first successful arithmetic 
(1540). 
taught rightly it is “‘a grate proddyr of ye witte.” 


In his preface he avers that if arithmetic is 


Modern pedagogics emphatically endorses his opin- 
ion, Southworth’s Arithmetics discard all cut-and- 
dried methods. They are vigorous prodders of the 
intellect. They compel the pupil to help himself. 
Would you not like to inspect these up-to-date 


books? We should be pleased to hear from you: 





T. R. SHEWELL & CO,, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
68 Chauncy Street. 111 Fifth Ave. 378 Wabash Avenue. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The state department of public instruc- 
tion is petitioning the legislature for an additional appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the maintenance of summer schools. There 
is already a standing yearly appropriation of $20,000 for this 
purpose, but it is not sufficient. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A bill authorizing the board of education 
to issue $70,000 worth of bonds for improvement of school 
buildings has passed its second reading in the Jegislature and 
will undoubtedly be carried thru. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Mr. Hiram Sibley, Jr., of Rochester, has 
given $85,000 for a new building on the Cornell university cam- 
pus. Mr. Sibley is a son of the donor of Sibley college. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A proposition has been received from 
the Public Health association offering to pay the expense of 
two medical inspectors for six months at the rate of $40a 
month, to try the experiment of daily medical inspection. No 
action was taken on the proposal. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The school board has adopted a report 
submitted by Supt J. H. Van Sickle outlining a new curricu- 
lum for the high schools and a revision of the studies in the 
city college under the new four-year course system. It is 
planned to put the Baltimore high school on an equal footing 
with the best in the country. Greek and French .are among 
the studies that will be added to the curriculum. 


MIDDLEBORO, Mass.—An exhibition of the musical work of 
the Middleboro schools was held recently in the town hall. 
Special instruction has been given in this subject only since 
last September when H. J. and H. EK. Whittemore were en- 
gaged as special instructors. Their efforts, supported by the 
earnest co-operation of Supt. Jacoby, have brought the musical 
instruction up to a very high plane of efficiency. 


An interesting itinerary of summer travel is that of the part 
conducted by Prin. Henry H. Harris, of the Varnum school, 
Lowell, Mass. It isunder the patronage of Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 
72 Globe building, Boston. Mr. Harris, who is a Harvard 
man, class of 1891, has had charge of these parties tor several 
summers. 


_ ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The study of music will probably be 
— into the Rochester schools and a supervisor of music 
selected. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A bill has passed the legislature providing 
for compulsory fire drills in the public schools of this state. 
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JOLIET, ILL.—A dedication of the new high school building 
= place April 3, under the auspices of the township board of 
education. 


SALT LAKE City, U.—The teachers have all been notified 
that their contracts expire April 19 and that the schools will 
close on that date. This action is due to the failure of the 
governor of the state to take action upon the school tax bill. 


DELHI, N. Y.—The Delaware County Agriculturai Society 
has decided to offer $275 in premiums to the schools of the 
county for exhibits of school work to be shown at the county 
fair to be held at Delhi, September 5-7. 


PITTSGROVE, N. J.—The board of education has elected J. 
B. Hughes, president, H. K. Dubois, vice-president, and John 
H. Deal, clerk. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Last year many of. the coast towns of 
California instituted a form pe pet tribute to the sailors and 
soldiers whose graves are in the ocean. The schools were in- 
terested and bands of children marched to the edge of the sea 
and dropped flowers in. ‘lhe ceremony will be repeated this 
year and it is hoped will be the beginning of a national custom. 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—-The Washington county teachers’ in- 
stitute was held in the court hall at Hagerstown, March 27-29. 
Among the strong speakers were State Supt. M. Bates Steph- 
ens; Assistant Supt. Henry Houch, of Pennsylvania; Prof. 
Jas. H. Dubbs, of Franklin and Marshall college; Dr.G D. 
Echles, of Cumberland Valley state normal school, and Dr. C. 
C. Boyer, of the Keystone State normal school. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The name of one of the oldest school 
ae has been changed to “The Benjamin Harrison 
School. 


TERRE HAvTE, IND.—Mr Fassett A. Cotton,who for six years 
has been deputy state superintendent of public instruction in 
Indiana, has resigned, with the notable purpose of attending 
college, securing a degree, and then becoming a candidate for 
the position of superintendent. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The board of education has decided to place 
insurance to the amount of $147,000 upon new schools of: the 
city, exclusive of the new high school. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs.—Advertisements are published calling 
for two plans to be submitted on April 19. These are for 
schools in the tenth and twenty-second wards. 











SOON TO BE PVBLISHED 


MODERN 
CHEMISTRY 


WITH ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
By Fredus N. Peters, A.M. 


Instructer in Chemistry in Central High School, Kansas City, 


Mo., Author of ‘‘ Experimental Chemistry,” Etc., Etc 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





An instructor in the largest mixed ‘high school in the 
United States, the author has had peculiar opportuni- 
ties for knowing what high schools and preparatory 
schools should require of their students in chemistry. 
He has carefully studied the requirements for admis- 
sion to the various universities and the syllabus of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
All these requirements he has met in an entirely satis- 
factory way. - 

The logical arrangement of topics, and the simple 
and direct language, the large type, and the effective 
diagrams and illustrations, all contribute to make the 
book attractive and valuable. 





The Publishers will be glad to hear from principals and in- 
structors uho would be interested in examining Modern Chemistry 
with a view to its use. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


29, 31, and 33 East Ninetéenth St., New York, 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 203-206 Michigan-Ave,; Chicago. 
H. I. SMITH, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 

















LONGMANS’ LATEST 
TEXT-BOOKS 


CHATTY READINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

Instructive lessons on the anatomy and habits of animals, 
wild and domestic, with many illustrations, teachers’ notes 
and blackboard work. Suitable for third, fourth, and fifth 





grades. 
BOOK I, with 8 colored plates and over 100 other 
illustrations : ; : : $ : 86 cents 
BOOK II, with * colored plates and nearly 100 
other illustrations : : : : : 86 cents 
BOOK III {In Preparation} 


“I know the need for just such books as you have placed on the 
market. The children are not the only ones who need them—the 
teachers are in great need of them.”—Supt. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS—“Swan Edition.” 

_ An entirely new iliustrated series for use in schools, with 
introductions and notes, specimen examination questions, 
etc. The following volumes are now ready, each, 8 cents. 


Richard IT Julius Cesar Merchant of Venice 
As You Like It King John Henry V. 
Macbeth The Tempest 


“T am glad to receive this poorpensire text in your new Shakes- 
peare series, and to find it of such high character in the clearness 
of the printed page, and in carefulness and fulness of annotations. 
I. W. Travell, Plainfield (N. J.; High School, 


New volume in Longmans’ English Classics. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS C/ESAR. 

Edited by G. C. D. Opett, Ph.D., Tutor in Rhetoric and 
English Composition in Columbia University. With 
Portrait. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 

The book throws emphasis Grane on the drama, as 

a drama rather than as a poem, and is well adapted to in- 

trodacing pupils to a systematic reading of Shakespeare. 

It is premeeed bya scholar who has had ample experience 

in secondary teaching as well asin the duties ofa college 

examiner. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YOR 
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Waco, TEXAS.—It is the policy of the citizens of this town 
to allow nothing to remain undone which may be to the advan- 
tage of the public schools. For at least ten years an extra tax 
of fifty cents on every hundred dollars was paid ungrudgingly 
for public school purposes. After the needed land was bought 
for schools, and paid for, and buildings erected, the fifty cents 
was more than was required, so the tax was reduced to twenty- 
five cents on a hundred dollars. There it stays and there it will 
probably remain for years to come. 


ELKHART, IND.--The board of education voted to have the 
fares of all the public school teachers / by the city, from 
Elkhart to Anderson, for the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
eee, April 4. The cost of the round trip ticket was 
$3.60. 


Cass LAKE, Minn.—The schools of this town have been 
closed because of insufficient funds. At the urgent request of 
citizens the teachers took steps to hold private schools, employ- 
ing the regular school-rooms for the purpose. The school 
commissioners refused to rent the rooms and they have carried 
away all books and furniture, to be stored at the county seat. 
The citizens are indignant at the action of the board, but it is 
probable that no relief can be obtained for some time to come. 


A very interesting vacation tour program is that laid out by 
Mr. F. R. Bartsch, of Chicago. The countries visited are 
Ireland, England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France. Sixty days out, sailing twenty-nine from 
New York. This is exactly acoommodated to the needs of 
teachers. For fuller details address F. A. Bartsch, Normal 
School Publishing House. 


Francis Wilson, the comic opera star, whose lectures at 
Chautauqua last summer upon the works of Eugene Field at- 
tracted wide attention, has become so interested in the Chau- 
tauqua idea that he has joined the Chautauqua literary and 
scientific circle and along with his other professional duties is 
pursuing the reading courses. Mr. Wilson has organized a 
Chautauqua circle ge the members of his company and a 
traveling Chautauqua club is now going about the country 
with a comic opera company. Mr. Wilson is said to possess 
strong literary tastes and has a special fondness for rare old 
volumes of literary merit. e 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The business manager has been authorized 
by the commission of public instruction to put telephones into 
the city schools. 
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St, JaMES, MInn.—The board of educationf,has re-elected 
Supt. M. H. Manuel and Mr. H. B. Humphrey, principal of 
the high school. This isthe sixth year of Mr. Manuel’s super 
intendency. 


LoweLL, Mass.—President Willard Everett, of the school 
committee, has been unanimously re-elected, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—At a brief and unanimous meeting 
of the school board, March 13, Bernard Zimmermann was 
elected president; James P. Healey, secretary of the board 
for a sixth term; George N. Gerlach, superintendent of school 
buildings, for a seventh term. 


Troy, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the school commis. 
sioners was held March 17. Dr. James T. McKenna was re- 
elected president and Supt. J. H. Willets was engaged for an- 
other year. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo.—Supt. Dietrich has been re- 
elected for a term of three years. The matter of salary was 
deferred until a later meeting. Announcement was made of 
an examination for teachers, to be held June 18-19. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The on Thay rule recently 
promulgated by the board of education, has been declared in- 
valid by the supreme court of the state. It was proved that it 
runs counter to a section of the political code protecting teach- 
ers who hold city certificates from dismissal, except for certain 
specified causes. 


OMAHA, NeB.—Co. Supt. McManus has sent a circular 
letter to the boards of school directors of Pottawattamie 
county, suggesting that the schools be closed early in June and 
opened the first of September. He says that if school should 
begin the first Monday in September-and continue four months 
for the fall term, have a two weeks’ holiday vacation, a winter 
term of three months, then one week’s vacation, and a spring 
term of two months, it would be possible to have nine months 
school and close early in June each year. All schools where 
there are three months in the spring term should begin not la- 
ter than March 24. September is a much better month for et- 
fective work than June. 


Havana, Cusa.—April 3 was the last day forjthe reception 
of sample copies of text-books in advanced arithmetic, the 
history of Cuba, the geography of Cuba, elementary agricul- 
ture, reading books in morals and ethics and song-books. The 
date had already been extended by order of Supt. Lopez. 
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‘THERE is ‘only: offe Didlomha given for 
years of study and final success. It is a 
treasured evidence of efficiency,and training; _ 

| why-should it not. be artistic, a Beautiful 
Memento of a day that can never come 
again? Why not, when a Diploma of this 
kind can be obtained at reasonable cost, as 


(Hightst Award World's F i, 


| cheaply, indeed, as the ordinary old-fashioned 


ones once could be? 

We have designed and lithographed in 
artistic form a variety of these Diplomas. 
They are designed to meet the requirements 
of any kind of School, the figures and devices 
being emblematic. Blank spaces are left so 
that the name of the school, location, depart- 
ment, name, etc., can be printed or lettered in, 
and this we do in handsome style when de- 
sired; or we can supply them blank in any 
number on brief notice. A full line of com- 
mencement programs. Samples. 

Designs are furnished for special Diplomas 
upon request, In writing for samples and 
prices, state kind of School and number needed. 


C,.L. RICKETTS 


462 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





_ POFFICE ROUTINE 





FISOOS CSOCSSOESCHSCHEGENCHED PCGSCHSESOOTEOB 


BOOKKEEPING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The ideal course in bookkeeping and business practice for 
commercial high schools and commercial departments is 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


an) BOOKKEEPING 


(THE VOUCHER SYSTEM.) 


: This, work has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
eading high school principals, commercial tea a - 
ness men, and 18 in use in more high schools than all other 


works on the subject: 

The distinctive features of this system of bookkeeping are: 
The Common Sense [Method of Presenting the 

Science of Accounts. 


The Full and Explicit Directions to the Pupil 
for Performing the Work. 


The Modern, Labor-Saving Forms of Account 
Books Illustrated and Used. 


The Practical, Realistic Forms of Business Pa- 
pers (vouchers) which the pupil Handles. 


The Ease with which the System can be In- 
stalled and Successfully Conducted. 


Specimen pages of the book, samples of the vouchers, and book- 
let containing full particulars regarding the system, together 
with testimonials, will be sent free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. Address our nearest office. 





1125 Broadway, NEW YORK 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
134 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N.Y. - 


COPREECSEEOE 


POOOOS BOSONS! SOSESS H OOOH OOOOSO OF OO8OOS 998084908000 000080808000 


: WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
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H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS ROLL 
FIRE FELT 


ASBESTOS 


| ¢ NON-HEAT-CONDUCTING COVERINGS 


FOR FURNACE PIPES, HEATERS, STEAM PIPES, ETC. 
EFFECT A LARGE SAVING OF FUEL, AND IN- 
CREASED COMFORT IN CLASS ROOMS. 


Send for Samples of 


ASBESTOS ROLL FIRE FELT, ASBESTOCEL CORRUGATED PAPER 


And Pamphlet, ‘«*« SOMETHING ABOUT COVERINGS ” 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 


BOSTON PITTSBURG 
PHILADELPHIA 100 WILLIAM STREET CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS NEW YORK. LONDON 





Books Under Way. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 
“First Years in Handicraft,” by Walter J. Kenyon. 
“With the Wild Flowers, from Pussy Willow to Thistle- 

down,” by Maud Going. 

Butler, Sheldon & Company, 

“ Williams’ Choice Literature,” Book 2, for Primary Grades. 
D, A, Fraser & Company. 
“ Raphael,” by Mary I. Lovejoy. 
Ginn & Company. 


“ Foundations of Botany,” by Joseph Y. Bergen. 

“ Foundations of French,” by Fred Davis Aldrich and Irving 
Lysander Foster. 

“A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” by William 
Gardner Hale and Carl Darling Buck. 


“The Working Principles of Rhetoric,” by John Franklin 
Genung. ‘ 

‘An Elementary Treatise of Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
by J. F, Sellers. 

“One Thousand Problems in Physics,” by William H. Snyder. 

““Non-Euclidean Geometry,” by Henry P. Manning. 

“Elements of Plane Trigonometry,” by W. P. Durfee. 

“Schiller’s Maria Stuart,” edited by Margarethe Muller and 
Carla Wenckebach. 

“German Exercises Book,” by Frederick Stein. 

“Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature,” the Mo- 
dern Language Dept. of Harvard university. 

“The Beginnings of English Literature,” by Charlton M. 
Lewis. 

Bacon’s “‘ Advancement of Learning,” Vol.I, edited by Albert 
S. Cook. 

Sallust’s “Catiline,” (revised edition) edited by James B. 
Greenough and M. Grant Daniell. 


”? 





Monographs on Teaching 


ENGLISH 


I. Methods of Teaching Novels, 
by May EsTELLE Cook. 
II, Editing English Classics, 
by Linpsay Topp Damon. 


III. Methods of Teaching Rhetoric, 
by RoBERT HERRICK. 


IV. The Text-Book on Composition ana Rhetoric, 
by Epwin M. Hopkins, 


FRENCH 


I. The Teaching of Elementary French, 
by ANDRE BEZIAT DE BorDEs. 


II. French Prose Composition, 
by ALICE GABRIELLE TWIGHT. 


ECONOMICS 


I. Economics as a Study in Secondary Schools. 


II. Methods of Teaching Economics in Second- 
ary s ools, by Henry W. Tuurston, 


MATHEMATICS 


I. The Teaching of Elementary Arithmetic, 
by SarAH C. Brooks. 


LATIN 


I. First Year Latin Work, _ by.E. H. Scorrt. 





Any or all of these pamphlets will be sent postpaid 
to teachers on request. Address the Publishers, 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





If tt 15 the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to Know 





for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme, 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. Ifyou 
want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
190 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGG. 


Factory - PIQUA, OHIO 
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Allen’s “ Medea,” revised by Clifford H. Moore. 

Victor Hugo’s “ Notre Dame de Paris,” edited by John R. 
Wightman. 

Charlotte Niese’s “Bilder und Skizzen aus Danisher Zeit,” 
edited by Lawrence Fossler. 

“ Moths and Butterflies,” by Mary C. Dickerson. 

“ First Studies in Plant Life,” by George F. Atkinson. 

“ Bird Portraits,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson, described by 
Ralph Hoffman. 

“Wigwam Stories,” by Mary C. Judd. 

“The Leading Facts of English History,” by D. H. Mont- 
gomery (revised edition). : 

“ Edelsteine,” edited by Richard A. Minckwitz. 

“ On Heroes, Hero-worship and the Heroic in History,” by Tho- 
mas Carlyle ; edited by Archibald MacMechan. 


D, C, Heath & Company, 


“Civil Government as Developed in the States and the 
United States,” by J. R. Flickinger. 

“Introduction to the Study of Dependent, Defective, and 
Delinquent Classes,” by Charles R. Henderson. 

“Famous Geometrical Theorems and Problems with their 
History,” part LI, by W. W. Rupert. 

“Reading : A Manual for Teachers,” by Mary E. Laing. 

“The Life of a Bean,” for first reader classes, by Mary E. 
Laing. 

“Lessons for Little Readers,” by E. G. Regal. 

“America’s Story for America’s Children,” book III, the 
earlier colonies, by Mara L. Pratt. 

“ Heath's Primary Arithmetic,” by C. E. White and B. M. 
Watson. 

“ Heath's Complete Practical Arithmetic,” by C. E. White. 

“A French Grammar,” by W. H. Fraser. 

“Exercises in French Syntax and Composition,” by Jeanne 
Bouvet 

Heath's Home and School Classics : 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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R., H, Russell, 


“ Blanche Bates in ‘ Under Two Flags. 

“Racing Rhymes, and other verse,” by Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. 

“The Rose of Dawn, A Romance of the South Sea,” by 
Helen Hay. 

“Edna May—A Pictorial Souvenir of Edna May in ‘The Gir] 
from Up There.’” 

“The American Stage.” 

“The Apocalypse—Sixteen designs by Albert Durer,” by 
Fitz Roy Carrington, Bound in full flexible leather. “The 
sixteen Apocalypse designs done in 1498 were the most won- 
derful for invention as well as the most bizarre and naive of 
all the creations of Christian art.” W B. Scott in ‘‘ Albert 
Durer, His Life and Work.” 

“The Wisdom of Confucius.” 

“Perseus,” by Charles Kingsley. Price, 75c. 

“The Paradise of Children,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Price, 75c. 

‘Prince Ahmed and Peri Banou,” from Arabian Nights 
Tales. Price, 75c. 

“The Cup Races,” by L. A. Shafer. 


Small, Maynard & Company. 


”” 


The Beacon Biographies : 

“ John James Audubon,” by John Burroughs. 

“ Edwin Booth,” by Charles Townsend Copeland. 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by Frank B, Sanborn. 
“Benjamin Franklin,” by Lindsay Swift. 

“ Alexander Hamilton,” by James Schouler. 

“Henry W. Longfellow,” by George Rice Carpenter. 
“Samuel F. B. Morse,” by John Trowbridge. 





After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take to restore the appetite and strength. 





Trimmer’s “ The History of the Robins,” 





edited by Edward Everett Hale. F 

Segur’s “ The Story of a Donkey,” trans- 
lated by Charles Welsh and edited by 
Charles F. Dole. 


William R, Jenkins. 


“ Constructive Process in Learning Ger- 
man,’ by Adolphe Dreyspring. 

“First Year Latin,” by W. W. Smith. 

“L’Art d’Interesser en Classe,” by Vic- 
tor F. Bernard. 

Little, Brown & Company. 

“Modern German Literature,” by Ben- 
jamin W. Wells. 

“The American Husband in Paris,” by 
Anna Bowman Dodd. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“‘ Every-day Birds,” by Bradford Torrey. 

“Falstaff and Equity,” by Charles E. 
Phelps. 

“Corneille,” by Leon H. Vincent. 

“ Titian,” by Estelle M. Hurll. 

“ Poems,” by William Vaughn Moody. 
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“Percy Bysshe Shelley,” edited by George 





E. Woodberry. It will not hinder conversation, use of the telephone or disturb your thinking. 





“ English Politics in Early Virginia His- 
tory,” by Alexander Brown. 

“ The May-Flower and her Log,” by Azel 
Ames. 

“Complete Works of Thomas Babington, 
Lord Macaulay,” edited by Henry D.Sedg- 
wick, Jr. 

“‘The Life and Times of William Loun- 
des,” by H. A. Ravenel. 

“Under the Redwoods,” by Bret Harte. 

“Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip,” by 
Clara Louise Burnham. 

“The Story of Eva,” by Will Payne. 

“‘Penelope’s Irish Experiences,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Successors of Mary the First,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


A, W. Mumford. 
“Birds and Nature,” Vol. IX. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 


“Chatty Readings in Elementary Sci- 
ence,” Book III. Clark’s “Commerce.” 


There are a host of other good points, fully described and illustrated in 


“THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY,” 


which will be sent on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 302 Broadway, New York. 











ViTALIZEO PHOSPHITES 


Frem the phosphoid principle of the 
Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat 


For relief and prevention of all weaknesses 
caused by nervous strain, ae mental overwork, 
zg orexcess of any description. Prescribed by physi- 
= cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 

It contains 
Formula on each label. Write 






used by brain-workers everywhere. 
nothing injurious. 
for free descriptive pamphlet. 


Sc ae 6 W. asth St 
fr > on! . 25 f 
s Ni y by Kiely New York city. 


If not founda at Druggists, sent by mau ($1.00). 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 2b¢,best remedy known for cold in 


the head, sore throat, and influenza. 








It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any deseription. By mail, 50 cents. 
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“BOILED DOWN.” 


When it’s Manual Training Tools or Benches you want, our Catalogue No. 
87 is replete with just the information you should have. 

It talks nothing but these goods from cover to cover, and it’s our 
“boiled down” result of years of experience in supplying school wants. 








Send in your lists. Let us estimate. If you consider quality as well 
quantity, we can, without doubt, interest you. Mention ScHOoL JOURNAL 


when you ask for Catalog No. 87. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 BOWERY, NEw YORK—SINCE 1848 





Silver, Burdett & Company. 


“ Blue Shirt and Khaki,” by James F. J. Archibald. 
‘Marcus Whitman, and the Early Days of Oregon,” by Wil- 
liam M. Mowry. 
“Seven Great American Poets,” by Beatrice Hart. 
“South American Republics,” by W. Fisher Markwick and 
William A. Smith. 
“Commerce,” by Frederick Rodman Clow. 
“The Religious Use of Imagination,” by Elias H. Johnson. 
“ Highways and Byways of Music,” by H. A. Clarke. 
“Spanish Lyrics,” by J. D. M. Ford. 
‘An Elementary French Reader,” by Gaston Douay. 
The Silver Series of English and American Classics : 
“The Holy Grail,” edited by Sophie Jewett. 
P on Essays of Charles Lamb,” edited by Ernest D. 
orth. 
“Silas Marner,” edited by Carroll Lewis Maxcy. 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock,” edited by Arthur W. H. Eaton. 
“Poems of Robert Burns,” edited by Charles W. Kent. 


“Lays of Ancient Rome,” edited by Duffield Osborne. 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” edited by Agnes §S. Cook. 

The Macmillan Company, 
“The New Basis of Geography,” by Jacques W. Redway. 
“Social Control,” by Edward Ainsworth Ross. 
“School Hygiene,” by Edward R. Shaw. 
“Chemical Lecture Experiments,” by Francis G. Benedict. 
“The Protozoa,” by Gary N. Calkins. 
“ American Diplomatic Questions,” by John B. Henderson. ~ 
“A Manual of Determinative Bacteriology,” by Frederick 


D. Chester. 


Sadler-Rowe Company. 
“Commercial and Industrial Geography,” by John J. Mac- 


Farlane, and edited by Edwin Hebden. 


Thomas R, Shewell & Company, 
“The Shewell Series of Readers,” six volumes. 
“Stories of the War of 1812,” by Everett T. Tomlinson. 
“New Language Lessons,” by Gordon A. Southworth. 
“Composition and Grammar,” by Gordon A. Southworth. 











AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your poceesaet desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matterr—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFIC—111 FIFTH AVE., New York, N.Y, 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wabasu AVE., CuIcaGo, ILL, 








Ghe tllustration shows our 


SHELDON 


t RAPID-ACTING 


WOOD WORKERS’ VISE, 


especially adapted for Manual Training Schools. 
It is the cheapest, strongest, simplest, and most 
easily operated vise in the market. Jaws are seven 
inches wide, will take in seven-inch work, weighs 
twenty pounds. 

We manufacture benches of most approved 
patterns, and carry all the standard tools for Maau- 
al Training schools, besides specialties such as 
Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, 
Chip Carving Knives, Jennings Special Manual 
Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc. 





Correspondence invited and estimates given, 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE C0., 


7I-73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. This will be a 
great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special at. 
tention by mentioning THE JoURNAL every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 


Amartene) Book Co., 

. Y-, Cin.. artland, Or ae 

Atlanta, Portian 

Appleton & Co., D., Chi. 
Milton Bradley Co. springta. oo 
Baker & Taylor Co., 
H. Holt & Co., 
Jenkins, W. R. - 
Longmans, Green &Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co.,  * 
The Morse Co., sie 
Potter & Putnam, we 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., “ 


New York 


Eaton Co., Licago 

— & 7 24 
anagan, A. 

Western Pub. 4 we 

Scott, Foresman & C = 

MeClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 

The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y. Chi. 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 

Boston, N. y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., “ 


Silver, Burdett & _ eed il 
ip incott Co., J. Philadelphia 
y, Dav 


Samer Co., Christopher ws 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chi. 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y.. & Chi. 
Rand-McNally N. Y. & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith Co. i a 
Sadler-Kowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
er Publishing Co., 
— 4 sal Orleaus 

anaes School B 

Chicago, N. ¥., Boston, Phila. 
Williams & =~ 
N.Y. & Chicago 


Henry T. me... & ~ Phil., Pa, 
Wm. Be ve ley. acteem, N.Y 
Book Supply Ca., hicago, 

Williams t Wilkins Balt > Md. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers- 


N. Y. Silicate Slate Oo., New York 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Cu. N 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass 


School Bells. 


School Equipment. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 

Burlington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns, Mfg. Co., a 
Asbestolith Co., i a 


Charts. 
Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York. 


American School Furniture Co.. 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’ st’r, N.Y 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 
Music Publishers. 
H. M. Place Indianapolis 
Richardson-Smith Co. » 
Novello, Ewer Co., nN. %. 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mass. 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Furniture. 
Andrews School Fur, ce. i 
ew York 
American Sch. seenieune Co., 
. & Chi 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., id York City 
Lippincott Co., J. B Phila, 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, N.Y. 
Phys, & Chem. Apparatus. 


Chicago Laboratory Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A.G. & Co., New York 
Kindergarten Material. 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 

Milton Bradley 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N. Y. 
Manual Training Supplies. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis 
Eimer & Amend, % & 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Knott, App. Co,, Boston 


F., 


Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 


Sprin ou. Mass. 
Mutual Life pring® w York 


Travelers’ Insurance Co. 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am. School Furniture Co 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, FE. E., Wash ington, D.C, 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., se 
E. Faber sg 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
School Supplies. 
pees also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, ‘Globes, Bells, 
School "Blanks, Kindergerten *Mater- 
ial, etc. 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., ‘“ 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. ise 
American School Furniture Co., 


Chicago & N. Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
llinerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York. 
Photos for Schools. 


Helman Taylor Art Co., N.Y. 
Berlin Photo Co., a 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mss. 


Stereopticons. 


Williams, Brown & Earl Fails. 
Chas. Beseler Co., 
Mctlatosh Stereopticon Co. Gh 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. en, Allen, 8. D 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’Agenc ‘Rey 
Young-Fulton, Mrs York 
Schermerhorn Co., * Ww sd 
Kello; one *s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
Cc. J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag, “ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los A ugeles 
The Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Charles J. Parker, Raleigh, N.C, 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ iauiay »Albany, 


Central Teachers’ oaeen. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 
B. F. Clark, Chicago, Ill, 
Dewberry, &Sons,Birmingbam, Ala, 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N. 
National Teachers’ Association, 
Holland, Mich. 
Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ng 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N. ce 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hotels. 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis ved 
Continental) Phila 
hools. 
N. E. Conservator «food Music Bos. 
Cortina School of ages,N.Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 


International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
a College of Lan- 
University of Chicago, Th. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Park Mass. 
Columbian Corres. Col se 
Workington, Do 
New York University, N.Y. 
eoeer College, RE : 


S. Unseld, 
School Clocks. 





American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 





McShane & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 





Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


Fred Frick Clock Co. sboro, 
New York —_ Pa. 








INTRODUCTION fo the STUDY 
of ZOOLOGY 


For Use in High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 
Head Department Pm. Chicago Normat School ; 
National Ea l Assoct 


This is an elementary text-book based upon laboratory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, followed with such necessary in- 
formation about the animals studied as cannot. be obtained from a study of the 
animals themselves. 

It combines all the good features of laboratory science and those of the old Nat- 
ural History stu 

It contains wor “enough for one apes es nine months, and is capable of being 
used in the first year of a high school co 

It can be used to very great advantage by rineee schools that have the most meager 
laboratory facilities. 

It is illustrated by rep reproductions from photographs of | uname objects, thus 
obviating the absolute necessity of compound microsco 

It is designed expressly to help those teachers who feel that they are poorly pre- 
pared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound student of educational philosophy, 
and explains the content of the subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew up in the eg oe -_* is the result of ten years’ experience in teaching 
zoology in county i high , State university, and normal schools. 
Every exercise and every method as been tested and successfully used again and 


again. 
Mailing price, 88 Cents. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE #4 # Chicago. 





Faas Dept. Science, 














The Perry Pictures 


The one-cent pictures are 
10 to 12 times this size. 


ONE CENT EACH, ?087PAID, For 2% 
On Paper, 5 1-2x8. 


120 for $1.00 


ASSORTED AS DESIRED. 


Mention THE ScHoort JourNnaL and send 
2-cent stamp during April for Catalog and 
these four pictures: 

Minute Man | =a Green 
Old North Church “He Is 
Every school should have the “on "Pic 
as for teaching “ The Battles of Lexing- 
ton pO te etc. Send 2 cents for 
our of 25 pictures 
Be sur -- © $0 960 HE PERRY PICTURES, 
= ree RA SIZE. is * Cents Each. Gemsof 
PICTURES FOR EASTER. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 17,{Malden, Mass. 











Ghat 
tword— 


GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furin- 
ture. There is nobabel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American Schoo 
desk described in plain American language, built on pmer ican i0cas the 
kind of ideas that are ss the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said. 
‘“* What’s in a pame ? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare ma a but his lines above quoted will 
a apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

e name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for eal 
dollar invested. desks are made in three st 
known as follows: BALL BEARING PTS COMBINATION AD 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE AD jUSTABLE CHAIR 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to 
—— class and through them the name G] } C 
ous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
meng: of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school 
‘urniture it will pay you to investigate the deaks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - . - 814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
‘Western ales Office: Cor. Wabash Ave and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works - - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Catalogue, sree for the asking 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


Summer Schools of 1901 


IN THE WEST : IN THE EAST: 
The Western School will be held at The Eastern School will be held at 
Northwestern University, the Conservatory of Music, io 
Evanston, Ilf., July 9-26, 1901 Boston, July 9-26, 1903 


BOTH SCHOOLS OFFER COURSES IN 


VOCAL MUSIC, DRAWING, PIANOFORTE, READING 


To teachers desiring to keep abreast of the most modern and practical ped- 
agogical thought, anxious to associate with leaders in the educational field, and 
at the same time eager to enjoy the advantages Of their summer vacation, the 
Institute offers the very greatest opportunities. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President, 29-33 East 19th St., New York City 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of 1901. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosophy, Education, History , Government, [athematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


Tuition $25.00 For the Session. 
The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 
and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem River and the 
Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City- 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass. 























OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Delightful Sea Bathing. Concrete Roads for Bicycling. Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland, 





Begins SCHOOL OF METHODS. 4 Weeks. 22 Instructors. 
JULY 9, 1901 SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 4 Weeks. 
: 22 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 4 and 5 Weeks. 25 Instructors. 











SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in 
all departments, advantages offered, railroad reduetions, tuition, club and combination rates, 











board, etc. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, . - - Hyde Park, Mass. 
K 
ard Teachers B ( UNSE LD Teacher of 
n upervisors. 
4 4 Monthly, during the Ve SCHOOL SINGING 
of topics relative to music teaching and the ‘* new ed- 
ucation.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Music, &c., from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or. Popular Choral Classes. 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each | Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
perueies Iie. pcp annual subscription. $1 from the city. Address, care 
lis. Published by SCHO ~ . 
epepole , Eubushed by SOROCL MUSIC COM NEW YORK. 
e * 
BARTLETT : FOREIGN : TOURS 
AUSTRIA, BAVARIA, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORWAY, SWEDEN, RUSSIA, POLAND, 
etc. Some of the attractive features are : 

The parties will be PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by superior competent Couriers 
personal attention will be given to each member ; the cost includes every necessary ex- 
pense and reasonable luxury, and everything a gree just as represented. 

Some of the Tours have been specially planned for teaehers, and those interested in 
96-page handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving full information in regard to the Tours 
Correspondence invited with those qualified to represent us why eae aparty. STEAM 
SHIP ACCOMMODATION® OU att the principal lines, supplied to those gy ey travel 


schoolyear. Discussion 
Day Schools, Sundzy Schools, 

dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintenden 

Halted by Henin PLack, Supervisor of Muse Indi- | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
For the coming Season will visit GREAT BRITAIN, egg eR GERMANY, 
(some of whom are well-known educators and superintendents) limited in number so that 
spending a delightful summer vacation in Europe at a reasonable cost, should send for the 
independently. BARTLETT TOURS CO., 532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1901 FIFTH SEASON 1901 


Adirondack 
Summer School 


ART, MANUAL TRAINING, NATURE 
STUDY. 


ConpucTED By J. LIBERTY TADD, 


Director Public Industrial Art School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Situated in the highest part of the Adirondacks 
near Lake Saranac, New York. 


“The Most Picturesque Spot in the World.” 


THB COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

is based on the work described in J, Libert 
Tadd’s book, ‘‘ New Methods in Education,” an 
now carried on in many schools in various parts 
of the country and abroad. Nature study is the 
fundamental principle, with expression in Draw- 
ing, Designing, Clay Modeling, Wood Carving, 
Painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become 
teachers, and fit teachers to apply the methods in 
their various schools and classes with little ex- 
pense and friction. Life painting and modeling 
and landscape work for advanced students. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted ae perce tea chers from 
his schools in Philadelphia. 


Address all letters and communications before 
June5ito J. LIBERTY TADD, 
Normal School Studios, 819 N. 82d Street, 
: PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
From June 5 to September 30, 
J. Lrperty Tapp, Saranac Lake P. ©., New York, 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorkx City. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
princi , superintendents, and instructors in 
no schools and col fo. m to both sexes. 

Fellowships and Scholar- 


ships amounting to $5,750 
Ceachers wecvarseicres 
; - a 
Colleg 
iploms in Elementary 


Course followed by a two- 
lead: 
Foocking. Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 








ears’ course ing to the 
Art, Domestic Science. Music, or Manual! Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secon eaching, or to the 
Degreesoef A.M and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 








* New En- 
gland” in 
name, it is a- 
tional in reputa- 


tion —yes, interna- 

tional, for it has proved 

the fallacy of the necessity 

for foreign study to make a 
finished musician or elocutionist. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 
MUST TEACH 
MUSIC Let Us Show You How 











hod 





A postal card will bring you our circulars, You 
get a college course athome. It will be a revela- 
| tion to you 
\INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 16 West 19th Street, New York. 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth St., New York 
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.Entered at the N. Y. P. O. as second-class matter. | 
Published Weekly by 
&. L. KELLOGG 2& CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
266 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tux Scuoor Journal, established in 1 
weekly educational paper published in the 
D the year it published twelve school board num. 
vers, ful ustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight ages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a nist. 
mas num November, and four traveling numbers 


was the first 
nited States 





in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, | 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES, | 

Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six | 
months. Single —4 six cents. School board num- | 
bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue | 
Scnoor Journat as an advertising medium is unques- | 
tioned. ‘The number and character of the advertisements | 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as | 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school | 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach | 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as | 











thru its columns. 





contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef-tea, 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 


=ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM- 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproductions 
is as much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal dicounts to educa- 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


The following extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves: 

“Tam pleased to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 

Te entreproductions. Ineed hardly to‘assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfully done by 

Salem, Mass. Yours very truly, Ross ‘T'urNER.” 

‘‘ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend your 
exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. 

North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henny T'uRNER Barney.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, ;¥i2¢,4zt- 14 E. 23d St., New York 

















School Building Notes. 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—An eight-room | 
school-house will be built. Architects are 
Harris & Shopbell, Evansville, Ind. 

Duluth, Minn.—The normal school re- | 
cently burned will be rebuilt. The walls 
of the building are still in good shape and 
it is estimated that the total cost of re- 
building will not exceed $40,000. 

Haddon Heights, N.J.—A new school 
at Haddon Heights, an addition to the 
school at Oaklyn and a renovation of the 
Niles estate at Collingswood for school 
purposes have been voted. 

umberland, R.I., will build new school- 
house. Supt. Kingsbury. 

Henderson, Ky.—An eight-room school- 
house will be built, to cost $10,000 or 
$rz,000. Proposals from architects are de- 
sired. Write R. L. McDonald, Supt. 

Middletown, N. Y., purposes to erect 
school-house in first ward. 

Toledo, O.—The board of education 
will receive sealed bids up to March 23, 
1901, for all material and labor in the con- 
struction ’of an eight-room school-house. 
Write Franklin Hubbard, clerk. 

Rockwell City, Ia., will build school- 
house to cost about $25,000. 

The Ashland, Wis., academy will build 
dormitory, to cost $10,000. 

Oswego, N. Y., is likely to erect a high 
school building, to cost $50,000. Supt. 
Bullis has been ordered to advertise for 
bids for sites, and to obtain estimates as 
to cost, plans, etc. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—The new high 
school will be erected in Nott terrace at 
the head of Liberty street. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—An addition to the 
Smith school, at an expense of not over 
$6,500, will be made. 

rowley, La.—A $24,000 high school 
building is to be erected. 

Kingston, N. Y.—A new school-house to 
take the place of No. 11 school recently 
burned will be built. It will have twelve 
rooms, and will cost $30,000. 

Tully, N.Y.—A brick school-house, cost 
not to exceed $15,000, will be erected. 

Cherokee, Kan.—A new high school will 
be built. Cost not stated. 

Sullivan, Ind., will erect a school-house 
of brick and Bedford stone,fto cost $20,000. 

Lancaster, N. Y.—At special meeting, 
March 18, it was decided to build a new 
school-house, to cost $40,000. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—Two new school- 
houses, the Runkle grammar school and a 
maunal training high school, are to be 
built. Architectof manual training school, 
F. Joseph Untersee; Runkle school, Pea- 
body & Stearns, Boston. 








A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















TRIANGULAR - BOOK - COVERS 


are made from pure Manila hemp rope stock and will wear 
until long after they become soiled and unsanitary. Indis- 
pensable in the Library or the School-Room because they 
adjust quicker, cost less than others, and fit like a glove. 
Samples free. 


A.FLANAGAN CO.,Chicago u., TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER C0., 


Western Agents. Removed to Munnsville, N.Y. 








” 


. DIPLOMAS 
Ve ewan Ibat. CERTIFICATES 
2 —* TESTIMONIALS 


are carried in stock or lithographed to order by 


AMES AND ROLLINSON CoO., 


202 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















aearle 








is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy 5 — books; school en- 
ac 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS  figerrsoiarier esreqmae! = ae 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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Interesting Notes. 
$50.00 to California and Back this Sum- 


mer. 

An illustrated book, which will be of 
much interest to all who are expecting to 
take advantage of the low rates to Cali- 
fornia this summer, at the time of the 
Epworth League convention, to be held in 
San Francisco in July, has just been issued 
by the Chicago & North Western R’y. 

uch valuable information is given re- 
lating to the state, variable routes, etc. 
The rate via this line will be only $50.00 
for the round trip from Chicago, with cor- 
responding rates from other points. Copy 
of this book may be had free upon appli- 
cation to Mr. W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pan-American Tourists. 

BS membership Certificate which costs 
$1.00 reserves for you a good room 
other essentials of an enjoyable trip 

neg the Pan-American Exposition this sum- 
mer. The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Com- 
pany, composed entirely of Buffalo school 
men, a reliable incorporated company, is 
issuing this certificate for the bene t of 
teachers. Write to- "day for particulars. 
Address the Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N 


The Indian and the Northwest, 


A handsomely illustrated book just 
issued, bound in cloth and containing 115 
pages of inreresting historical data relat- 
ing to the settlement of the great North-| 
west, with fine half-tone engravings of | 
Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud and | 
other noted chiefs ; Custer’s battleground | 
and ten colored ‘map plates showing loca- | 
tion of the various tribes dating back to 
1600. A careful review of the book im- 
presses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and 
a copy should be in every library. Price, 
50 cents per copy. Mailed postage pre- 
paid upon receipt of this amount by W. 
al Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 





‘‘ Four-Track Series’? No, 15—‘‘ Pan- 
American Exposition.’’ 


The New York Central has just issued 
a beautiful folder, containing maps and 
profusely illustrated, devoting a large 
amount of space to the Pan-American Ex- 
position. There are two pages of enter- 
taining facts about Buffalo, now the fourth 
shipping city in the world; then there 
are twenty-one pages on the Pan-American 
Exposition. A map ven containing a 
500-mile circle, with PBufalo as its center, 
which shows that within the circle is con- 
tained more than one-half of the entire 
population of the United States and more 
than three-fourths of the entire population 
of Canada. 

A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


A New Field for a Text-Book. 


This field is the untouched, unplowed, 
and oftentimes uncultivated field, the child 
during his first days in school. 

For the first time a-text-book is pre- 
sented which can be placed in the hands 
of a child immediately, which contains in 
its pages material which the child can use 
for and by himself. This is made possi- 
ble by offering as illustration pictures of 
children for other children to imitate. 

The title of the book is “Visible 
Speech.” We have followed with interest 
the test experiments made in public 
schools and with pupils of all nationalities, 
as found in our great cities, that the pic- 
tures can be used advantageously by chil- 
dren has been conclusively proved, for 
every trial has been successful. 

For what purpose has this book been 
created ? 

For the purpose of giving to children 








our the Sun. 
of the Window: 


Ventilation. 
y projections: 


or 
heve them 








Illustrated by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Physiology me be rendered a most fascinating as well fas 
most uxe ful study. 

I make a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty eunipnens Sapented bem Se. oa Fh Boare of Regents 
consisting of M AND HEART 
to outfits suited ny the. aan of ihe MODERN MEDICAL OR 
DENTAL COLLEGE, 

A schedule of the most comnrehensive and economical selec- 
tion of material illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and Paysiology. to be had for a given sum, will be 
cheantaly furnished by the undersigned. An illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 
45-47 Mt. Hope, » . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








For School Comenba of all kinds we have THE BEST. 
We are now offering something new— 


=, Che Perfection School Zrayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cat represents how the package loeks. 

They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school an the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Cropees are put UP | in 
— boxes, assorted or solid colors rite for samples 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS. 


Box No. Ar. A ae decorated box centeieine eight pene of semi-moist colors, six Standard 
warm Gray and cool Gray, one brush, pe: na 














Pee ree eee were eee see Beeeeessee sere esaeeeee sees 





" ate 
i A decorated box containing eight pans : % ‘Same as above, Red, two Yellows andew ‘4 
of semi-moist colors, six Standards and : PR DOD isd v kcie deanivessssesdcxecences $ .20 

two Grays, one brush, box,......... $ .35| 6. A decorated box containing eight cakes 
2. A large enameled box containing ten of dry colors, six Standards ‘and two 
Bi ns "White, coo! Gray = Stan 2 ds, Grays, one brush, per box............ 25 
a ae cool Gray and warm wa go| 7 A moe go box containin; | four large 
‘nontaini x cakes 0: colors, Red, . ow 
. Some tat enc Teh and Gray, one brush, per , 20 
and Gray, one brush, per ees Secate aan .30 | 8 game yong one , Red, ‘erosion and 
4. 1 containing fo two brushes, per box.............- 
sem -moish colors Red, Ye ow, Hosand ioe Bradley's School Colors, moist in tubes, pein 
___ Gray, one brush, per box............---. _-20| _ tube... eee ee eee ee eee 





sear} MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHILADELPE: ATLANTA San 
1 a av Your Street. 1888 Arch Street. 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister Street. 


Che Chicagg Laboratory Supply & Scale Co. 


Successors to 


W. A. OLMSTED SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 










All Goods Guaranteed Fsioe se a and 
Complete Stock LABORATORY 
Prompt Shipments APPARATUS 
ano SUPPLIES 
SEND FOR 
CHICAGO, JLLINOIS 


1900 CATALOGUE 


Our No. 4060 new D'Arsonval GalvanometeFWith reading scale attach- 
ment. Coil has a resistance of 250 Ohms sensitive to 75 Megohms. 
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Spring Medicine 

There’s no season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in 
Spring, and there’s no medicine 
which does so much good in Spring 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Will give you a good appetite, 
purify and enrich your blood, over- 
come that tired feeling, give you 
mental and digestive strength and 
steady nerves. “ 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. Itis 


Peculiar to Itself 


Bad Postings In Spring — in the 
spring I was feeling very badly. My blood 
was very poor. I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It did me much good. I 
think it is a wonderful spring medicine and 
recommend it to all sick and suffering.” 
ETHEL L. Bean, Eaton Center, N. H. 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Contre’ « on European Plan at Moderate 


cunme Tasated and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of access from Depots and Ferries by 
ae Cars direct, or be by transfer. 


WK. TAYLOR SON, - - Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will = ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorz 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


CONTINENTAL »# HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Coid Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 








500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOUT BOARD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up 

Room, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. | L. U. MALTBY 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal a nega to insure an artistic success and 
permane 

Having any facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 

tc wor! nship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St. NY. 








in) 


ab ieke CURE FOR 
aera ALS 


uggists. 
CONSUMPTION 








the correct sounds of letters which when 
combined form words. 

In this little book each of the letters is 
presented with a picture of a bright, at- 
tractive, and interested child uttering the 
sound of that letter. These sounds are 


an interest that it is interesting tosee. In 
a few days the children become so thoroly 
familiar with these sounds that they pass 
on to the higher work and are soon able to 
translate even difficult words into sound. 

Teachers are deligkted because there 
has been no more difficult work than the 
presentation of these sounds to young chil- 
dren. This little book does away with the 
necessity of that constant repetition neces- 
sary to impress the sound correctly and it 
furnishes to the child material for self-help 
and self-correction. F urthermore, it is (as 
one of our bright New York principals re- 
cently characterized it) a child's diction- 
ary. 

We certainly do not exaggerate when we 
say that this is indeed a new field in edu- 
cation for a text-book. 


Forty years ago Mr. G. W. Holden, 
aye the Holden Patent Book Cover 

Co., of Springfield, Mass., was the original 
founder of the Sanford’s Ink business, 
known all over the world. Thirty years 
ago he began — Book Covers. Un- 
der various patents they have been uni- 
formly considered the best. Last year 
enough covers were supplied school boards 
all over the United States, by the Holden 
Company, if laid on the ground touching 
each other, to reach from New York to 
Chicago. Honorable business methods 
and dealings and close application to busi- 
ness principles always win in the end. 


Some | of the Open Court maga- 
zine of Chicago have recently been pub- 
lished in a neat little booklet. Among 
those who have expressed delight and ap- 
proval at the work the Open Court is doing 
are Prof. Lester F. Ward, of the Smith- 
sonian; Mr. William M. 'Salter, lecturer 
to the Society for Ethical Culture; Dean 
Elias Compton, of the University of Wor- 
cester, and Dr. Edward Brooks, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools. 


Scott, Foresman & Company announce 
a new Vergil’ s 4 neid, edited by Dr. Chas. 
Knapp, of Columbia university. The in- 
troduction has already appeared and cer- 
mead whets the appetite for what is to fol- 
ow 


The Land of the Sky. 


North Carolina, i in the far-famed “ Land of 
the Sky,” is a resort not only of pleasure, of 
comfort and rest, but one of health, the key 
of happiness. It is Asheville, and the sur- 
rounding country, where the air is purer, 
the sky bluer, the clouds whiter, the moun- 
tain peaks finer, and the climate more de- 
lightful than any other place known in this 
country. 

A short ride—a little more than a night 
on the cars—and the traveler by the South- 
ern Railway reaches the foot-hills of the 
Blue Ridge, up which, by many a winding 
way, the train clim bs thru scenery un- 
rivaled on the American continent and 
equaled only in the mountain gorges of the 
Rockies. 


Asheville is particularly a health resort. 
Doctors send their patients here to gain 
that which medicine cannot give. Im- 
pelled by the irresistible desire and long- 
ing to see again this lovely spot we leave 
the cold March winds of the North behind 
and upon that great main artery of the 
South, the Southern Railway, have sought 
this place which was made for those who 
have felt the blighting hand of disease, 
those who have grown weary with life’s 
labors, those who want the fresh invigor- 
ating air, those who love the picturesque in 
nature, those who seek seclusion and re- 
tirement from the busy world and who for 





not only acquired with ease but also with | . 


In the mountains of the western part of | 





The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 

better than anyone else doesn’ 

search for work. Employers 

search for him. We teach the 

theory of engineering and the 

trades to men already at work, 
ds of our ha 









secured & 
Salary-Raisin 
Eacention . 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Minin Engineering, 
Cneniee Ty ao mag Plumb- 
: Eng ish Branche: 
then writing state waubject in 
which ‘interest ited. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1299,S8cranton, Pa. 


Pears’ 


No soap in all the 
world is so cheap. 

No soap in all the 
world is so good-—none 
so lasting. 


ENNEN’ 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 






4 Powiti: ait for 
PRICK. meet, - 
¢ SUNBURN, ondall 
affiictions of the skin. 


< “A little higher in 
= cukanetn y ve 












reason for it.’ Delignttal afer Shavlog 
after 
Bold sansehen. or all ons recel Get Mennen's 
. the original. ) Sam ee. GEPFARD Sate Newark 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Creal, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, ae Moth-Patches 

Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 





49 stuod the test 
of 52 years; no 
other has, ‘and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
ro Re rly 

cce pt 

no counter- 
feit of similar 
name. The 
distinguished 
- Sayre said fo a lady of the haut-ton (a 
): “ As you ladies will use them, I recom- 


other cosmetic will 


Dr. L 
pati 
mend‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harm, ulof - 


all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Gouraud’s Pou- 
dre Subtile removes superfluous hair with. 
outinjury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all be son and podae apd Barop 
Dealers te th Europe 

Also found in N. R. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s and sein | ~&, beta Deal 
&@ Beware of Base imitations, $1 ,000 Reward 
or arrest and roof of any one selling the same. 
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ryord 
om wae 
lutely guaranteed. Address 


cations. ped tely 
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Sclontal Publishing Co., Dept. Cc 18, Chicago. 
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Sond) 
Constable KC, 


Dress Fabrics. 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Silk and Wool and All Wool 


Tissues, 
For House and Evening Wear. 
Nun’s Veilings, Mousseline, Silk and Wool 
Baréges, 


Plain and Fancy Crépes, Silk Warp Hen- 
riettas, 


Taffetas, Camel’s Hair, Serges, 
Silk Stripe and Figured Challies, 


Imported Embroidered Robes. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





If YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 

It is packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MA AGS, which will preserve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. | ‘ 

WHEN IN New York Crry don’t fail to visit the 

ANDSOMEST and T TgEA STOREin America 
—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2%451 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St., 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the: Companies.” 


Aseets, .......ccccccccccecseesf Sagoo Oe 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CoO., 





61 East Ninth St.. New York 


a brief time wish to revel in the delights 
which here abound. 

oo and complete information 
furnished upon application. New York 
Offices, 271 and ~~ Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger p a 


Personally-Conducted European Tours. 


The Bartlett foreign tours for the com- 
ing season will comprise Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Ba- 
varia, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, etc. The parties will be 
personally conducted by superior, compe- 
tent couriers, some of whom are well-known 
educators and superintendents. The cost 
includes every necessary expense and lux- 


ry. 

Some of the tours have been especially 
planned for teachers, and a number of 
teachers and educators have already joined 
the parties. The dates are arranged so 
that teachers can connect with the parties, 
even tho their schools may not close until 
the last of June. The tours are patronized 
by a limited number of well-educated and 


congenial people, and those joining the| N 


arties never fail to be entirely satisfied. 

hose interested should send for the 96- 
page handsomely illustrated booklet, giv- 
ing full information in regard to the tours. 
Address the Bartlett Tours Company, 532 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


$30.00 Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and North Pacific Coast, 


Via Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
optional routes via St.. Paul or Omaha. 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday. February 
12 to April 30. Shortest time em route. 
Finest ae Daily tourist car excur- 
sions personally conducted semi-weekly. 
For tickets, illustrated pamphlets and full 
information inquire of nearest ticket agent 
or address Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


Pocket Map of China. 


Latest indexed map of Chinese Empire, 
with enlarged map of portion of China 
where difficulty exists, and other valuable 
information relating to present crisis. 
Copy mailed on receipt of two cents in 
postage, by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs, WInsLow’s SooTHine Synur has been used 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
THEIR OBILDREN W: 


ILE TEETHING, WITH PER- 
FEOT 8U! the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMB, 
and is the 


wun phn e " 
best rem: foo WIARBECEA. 
ask for 


of the world. sure an 
“Winslow’s Soothing 
erkind,. Twenty-five conte a 


for 
for 


Be 
.” and take no otb- 
e. 





The Lawton 
Printer 


Simplex 






Itisthe simplest 
and cheapest 
process ever in- 
vented, Its work 










— be reproduced 
— : in several colors 
at one printing. One hundred copies of the 
original can be aoe in twenty minutes. | 
Teachers need it now especially for getting 
out their examination papers E 
The original is written on any ordinary paper, 
pen, and from this 100 copies can be 







with any \ 
made. Send for circulars and samples of work. 


LAWTON 6& CoO., 


59 Dearborn St., Chicago 30 Vesey St., New York 





SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


0. 

2 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells [Campbell 
6 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. 4 Champion 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 


son. 
72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body ; 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 3 bs 
104 The Grading of mastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts, per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send = the pub- 
n. 





Teaching French 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


SYSTESMATIC COLLECTION, 


Minerals. Recks Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SOHOOL COLLECTIONS put a 
in strong cloth-covered cases, and accompenied wi 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and cheapest low-priced 





collections in the market. 
Commissioner Harris writes : ‘‘ Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these col- 
lections.” RELIE HAPS: LANTERN SLIDES, 
CHARTS etc. Descriptive Circulars free. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th STREET, i" ¥: ASHINGTON, D. C. 


SCHOOL BELLS iat22" st 


COLLEGE BELLS, 
copper and tin only. free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 








BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and BUFFALO 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 


Tlekete and reservations at 429 Broadway; 
289 Mata Sireet, Buffato; 10% Adama Street, 
Chieago; Eighth and Vlive Streets, 8t. Louis. 

The Lackawanna Railroad presents unex- 

ties for indus- 


General Offices: 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 





Readers of Tot ScHoot JouRNnat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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yjwE.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 

Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 








2 #£ Statement # # 


rir TRAVELERS | | 


INSURANCE COMPANY "eon" 





Chartered 1863. (Stock) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capita. $1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL 
January I, 1901 











Total Assets $30,861,030.06 

(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included, 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), 26,817,903.25 
#, 543, 126.81 


EXCESS SECURITY to Policy- malsers, 
SURP 543,126.81 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $42, 643; 384. 98 

Paid to hg meg in 1900 : . 2'908,46 54.08 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), ; 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurancein Force,. . 109,019,851 .00 


Gains for the Year 1900 : 4 











IN ASSETS, $3,167,819.96 


IN INSURANCE IN FORUE (Life Department On] y). 8,685.297.06 

INCREASE IN eR tT —— Dope. ' aie 1-2 per Sent. basis) 2,484,392.52 

PREMIUMS COLLECTE : 6,890,888 .55 
sylvester G, can Vice-President. 

John E. Morris, 8ec’y. J.B s, M. D., M Medical Director and Adjuster. 

Edward V. Preston, Supt. of” Lgoncise. "Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 


is the name of a catalog fully describing about all 
HELDS FOR of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching 40 
subjects; on pedagogy; question books; school en- 
TEACHERS tertainment books; blackboard stencils ; in fact, all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 
E. L. KELLOGG @& CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 EAST NINTH STREET. = - NEW YORK 


Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8S. Ler, Vice-President. 





























Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary 














TEN YEA me PROGRE.S:S. Percentage 
1900 Gains of Gains 
Premium Income............--.se+s+-++ mee ned 42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 111.11 
Pe Mbsseccctesebseosnieves $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31.............cceeceee $e eores-00 6,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... 290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 2,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 31..............+00 $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
@ Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,§2,324,635.51 








“Ttmay be true what some men Say, 
Sishanati be truegwhata men say.” 


PUBLIC 


endorses oa .Sapolio— ¥ 
lis a solid cake of*scouring soap-- 










GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900, 
Highest Award Possible. 














Is a Headlight 

rr THAT MAKES 

CLEAR THE 
PATH TO 


BUSINESS 
SYSTEM AND SATISFACTORY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


+ + SEND FOR CATALOGUE: : 


The §mith Premier 
femme Typewriter (o. “mmm 
Syracuse, N. Y.,U. S.A, 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Fe 4. SPOTS on pupil’ . ~ ee yyy sey 

















randy | ink in inkwelle a Py t..4 eck 

=) slovenly mony 
m penholders 

ie from mou’ “bese &e. —_ \- 

Brin ant schoolroom is Se it vat! 
<= ural clearing house fo + diseaebann 


THE BAR 
PREVEN 


; \POR'S frien pie 


ae Wi BARTEN, ALLEN, $0. DAK: 


A Fence habit of ede 








pin Cale —Your School the Best.” Use 
en inet. IMPROVES penmanship, etc., 
per cent et the — Your du y. Wend 


stamp. Cabluete by mail 


MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study. Catalogue free, 
ROY HOPPING, 
129 4TH AVENUE = . New York, N. Y. 








The University of Tennessee Record has 
come out ina special number devoted to 
the progress of a decade. It contains a 
glowing tribute to the memory of the late 
treasurer of the university, Mr. James Com- 
fort, who died last autumn, after eleven 
years of exceedingly efficient service. 


“* The Le yo of Babylonia and Assy- 
ria” (Ginn & Gompany), by Dr. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr.,is now being translated into 
German by Dr. Paul Horn, of the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg. N egotiations are also 
going on for the translation of this work 
into French. This is a very high tribute 
to Dr. Jastrow’s scholarship. 
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